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Ov: AL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRI- 
TAIN, A'b:marle Strect.—The WEEKLY EVENING 
MEETINGS of the Members of the Royal Institution wili com- 
mence for the Season on FRIDAY, the 19th of January, 1855, at 
half-past Eight o’clock ; and wil!l be continued on each sueceeding 
Friday Evening, at the same hour, till further notice. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE LECTURES BEFORE 
SASTER. 

ELEVEN LECTURES on MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY. 
—By John Tyndail, Esq., Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Royal [nstitution. To commence on Tuesday, 
January 16th, at Three o’clock ; and to be continued on cach suc- 
eceding Tuesday, at the same hour. 

ELEVEN LECTURES on ENGLISH LITERATURE.—By 
William B. Donne, Esq. Tocommence on Thursday, January !6th, 
at Three o’ciock ; and to be continued on each succeeding Thurs- 
day, at the same hour. 

ELEVEN LECTURES onthe PRINCIPLES of CHEMISTRY. 
—By John Hall Gladstone, Ph.D.,F.R.S. To commence on Satur- 
day, January 20th, at Three o’clock ; and to be continued on each 
succeeding Saturday, at the same hour. 

Subscribers to the Lectures are admitted on payment of Two 
Guineas for the Season, or One Guinea for a single Course. A 
Syllabus may be obtained at the Royal Institution. 

JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The Second 

Annual Exhibition of this Society is now Open, at the Rooms 

of the Society of Water-colour Painters, Pall Mall East, in the 

Morning from Ten to Five, and in the Evening from Seven to Ten. 
Admission, Morning ls., Evening 6d. Catalogu: s 6d. 


MHE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
and Collection of Patents, Manufactures, &c. d with 
Architecture, is NOW OPEN at the Gallerics of the Society of 
British Artists, Suffo k Street, Pall Mall East. Admission, One 
Shilling. Season tickets, for students and others des‘ring to come 
frequently, Half-a-crown. Catalogues, Sixpence. 
JAS. EDMESTON, Jun. )} Hon 
JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.AS. } Secs, 


N R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC 

is NOW OPEN EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at 
Eight o'Clock. The Morning Representations take place every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Three o’clock. Stalls can be 
taken at the Box-office, every day from Eleven till Four, at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 


N R. TENNANT gives Private Jnstotetion da in 


Mineralogy and Geology at his resi*ence, No. 149, Strand, 
London. He can supply Elementary Collections at Two, Five, 
Ten, Twenty, Fifty, to One Hundred Guineas each, and every re- 
quisite to assist those commencing the study of these interesting 
branches of Science, a knowledge of which affurds so much plea- 
sure to the traveller in a!l parts of the world. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, by Lyell, Mantell, and others, contains 200 Spe- 
cimens, in a plain Mahogany Cabinet, with five trays, comprising 
the following specimens, viz.:— 

MINERALS which are either the componen’s of Rocks, or oc- 
casionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Chaicedony, Jasper, 
Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, 
a, Caleareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, 
Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS; these 
are found in masses or beds, in veins, and oceasional!y in the beds 
of rivers. Specimens of the following Metallic Ores are put in the 
Cabinet :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, 
Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS: — Granite, Gneiss, Mica-s!ate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

PALAZOZOIC FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and 
Cretaceous Grou 
Pho TIARY FOSSILS, from the Plastic-clay, London-clay, Crag, 

















In the more expensive Collections some of the Specimens are 
rare, and all more select. Mr. Tennant bought at the Stowe Sale 
the ‘Duke of Buckingham’s Collection; for this he asks 1000 
guineas. It contains upwards of 330) Specimens, many of which 
are of great interest. He has refused £25 for one Specimen and 
£30 for another. 


OOKBINDING.—I —F. SILANI and Co., 
(Successors to the late T. Armstrong,) 23, Villiers Street, 
Strand, solicit every description of work relating to theirart. A 
List of Price es for Cluth, Ha'f-Calf, Calf, Morocco, or Antique Bind- 
ing can be had upon ‘application, or will be forwarded for one 
stamp. Bookbinding for the Trade. 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.— 
The OLD FORD ESTATE, in the Parish of St. Mary, 
STRATFORD-LE-BOW, Middlesex, within the Borough of the 
Tower Hamiets.—This valuable Estate will be ALLOTTED at the 
Offices, No. 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, on WEDNESDAY, 
the 24th of January. The Old Ford Estate has a frontage on the 
Old Ford and Bethnal Green Roads, a frontage to a new road on 
one side, and a footpath called the Old Roman Road on the other. 
It is within 2(0 yards of Victoria Park, end not far from Sir George 
Duckett’s Canal. It is about one quarter of a mile from the Station 
of the Eastern Counties Railroad, and three-quarters of a mile 
from Bow Church. Building oper tions have been going on for 
some time in the vicinity of the Estate, and as fast as the houses 
are built th y are inhabited. The Chelsea and Bethnal Green 
Omnibuses run twelve times per day as far as the Estate, at 4d. 
fare to the Bank. The allotment of the land is divided into one 
plot of £1000 ; four of £150 each ; one of £200; three of £100 each; 
three of £90 each; fifteen at £75 “each; and one hundred and sixty 
Plots of £30 cach 
For information as to Rights of Choice on the Estate apply to 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 











( UEEN’ S COLLEGE, LONDON 
67, HARLEY STREET. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. For General Female Educa- 
tion, and for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 


Visrror. 
The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of LONDON. 


Councit. 
The Right Rey. the Lord B'shop of Lichfield. 
‘The Right Rev, the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
The Right Rev. Thomas Carr, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Bombay. 
The Right Hon. Lord Robert Grosvevor, M.P 
The Right Hon. Sir John Patteson. 
The Hon. W, Cowper, M.P. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
Sir John Forbes, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
The Rev. H. Alford, B.D. 
The Rev. J. S. M. Anderson, M.A. 
The Rey. R. W. Browne, M.A., Ph. D., F.G.S. 
Edmund Beckett Denison, M. A. + QC. 
The Rey, T. Garnier, B.C. om 
The Rey. T. G. Hall, M.A. 
The Rev. J. NR. Major, D.D, 
The Chairman of Committee of Education. 

Commirree or Epvucarion. 

Consisting of the Professors of the College. 
Chairman—The Rev. R. C. Trench, B.D. 
Deputy-Chairman—Rev. C. G. Nicolay, F.R.G.S. 

Edward Armitage, Esq. The Rey. Michael Biggs, M.A. 

W. Sterndale Bennett, Esq. The Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A. 

Adolphus Bernays, Ph.D. The Rey. T. A. Cock, M.A. 

Dr. Albert J. Rernays, F.C.S. Jobn Hullah, Esq. 

J. P. Lacaita, Esq. The Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A, 

Isidore Brasseur, Esq. Henry Warren, Esq. 
Lapx-Visirors. 

Lady Romilly. 

Mrs. Stanley. 


‘The Duchess of Argyll. 
The Countess of Charlemont. 
Mrs. Marcet. 
Actixe Lapy-VisiTors. 
po nsagh _— The Lady Monteagle. 
Mrs. Booth. Mrs. Murray. 
The coameants Canning. The Lady Laura Palmer. 
Mrs. Carr. Mrs. Proctor. 
Mrs. FE. B. Denison. Mrs. Edward Romilly. 
Mrs. D uglas Galton, The Lady Stanley of Alderley. 
Mrs. William Hayes. The Lady Caroline Stirling. 
Lady H»rschel. Mrs. Strate, . 
Mrs. Arthur Hobhouse. Miss zane Taylor. 
Mrs. W. M. James. Miss Twining. 
Mrs. Jardine. Mrs. * Reamietet Wedgw 
Mrs. Arthur Malkin. Mrs. Gordon Whitbread. 
Miss Maurice. Lady Wood. 
Mrs. H. If. Milman. 


Michaelmas term 





d 2nd Oct., 1654, and closed Dec. 





Oth. 

Int term will commence 1£th Jan., 1855, and will close 31st 
March. 

Easter term will commence 19th April, 1855, and will close 5th 

uly. 

The Fees are—a composition of £26 5s. for the year, or £9 9s. for 
one term; or £1 lls. 6d. per term fur those classes which meet 
twice in the week,and £1 Is. for those which meet once. All 
payments to be made at entrance. 

Preparatory Crass FoR CHILDREN ABOVE E1rcut Years or Ace, 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE DIRECTION OF THE Proressors.—This class 
has been established to supply the want of good elementary in- 
struction, and as introductory to the College course. 

Lady Superintendent, Miss Parry; Assistant, Miss D. A. Beale. 

The year of study extends from the last week in September to 
the last week in July, with vacations at Chris'mas and Easter. 

The Fees are £15 15s. for the year for pupils uuder thirteen 
years of age, and £21 fur pupils above thirteen. 

Certificates of proficiency are granted, in accordance with the 
provisions of the charter, to ladies in any branch of knowledge, on 
passing the required examinations. Certificates of general ‘prot 
ciency are given to pupils on leaving the College. 

Particulars may be ascer'ained at the Coliege daily, from Ten 
till! Four; and from the Deputy-Chairman at the College, every 
Wednesday and Saturdsy before Two o'clock. 

Lady Resident, } Mrs. Roweell. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near STocKBRIDGE, 
HANTS.—Prospectuses may be had on application to GEO. 
EDMONDSON, Principal. The first Session of 1855 will commence 
on the 25th of January. 


[BE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCI., 


is mae THIS DAY. 





Cont: 
. FIRES AND FIRE "INSURANCE. 
. JOHN DALTON—ATOMIC CHEMISTRY. 
. PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER—LEECH. 
. BRODIE’S PSYCHOLOGICAL ENQUIRIES. 
. CLERICAL ECONOMICS. 
6. THE DOMESTIC FPEARTH. 
7. PROVIDENT INSTITUTIONS. 
s: THE — IN THE CRIMEA. 
. CORSI 
10. THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 
HOPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Pubiishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 





r ro EDITORS ie MAGAZINES pi SE- 

RIALS.—A Literary Writer, highly connected with the press, 
offers his services to the Editor of a Magazine or Serial, desirous of 
infusing new b!ood into his publication with the New Year.—Ad- 
dress P. L. S., Care of W. H. Sams, Esq., Royal Library, St. 
James’s Street. 


T’.O INEXPERIENCED AUTHORS. —A 

LITERARY GENTLEMAN, of great experience and some 
reputation, Is willing to Uevote a portion of his time to assisting 
Literary aspirants in preparing their Manuscripts for the press.— 
Address, OMEGA, Post Office, West Brompton. 








Now Ready, Gratis and Postage Free, 


LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and offered at greatly reduced Prices for Cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London ; 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


ALSO 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Litrarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxfor.! Street. 





TO AUTHORS. 
OBERT HARDWICKE, Printer and Pvs- 


LISHER, 26, Duke Strect, Piccadilly, begs to inform Authors 
and possessors of MSS. desirous of publishing Works on any topie 
requiring extensive and immediate publicity, that he has at his 
command amp'e founts of type and machinery expressly adapted 
for prinsing Books, Pamphlets, ays, Poems, &c., with the 
utm: st despatch and economy. Instructions to Authors, with 
Specimens of Type and sizes of pages, post free on receipt of six 
stamps. 


ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In Order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Kooksellers Fonry ren Creyt. 
Discount on oréers- frem the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons % “hich they are the Publ/shers, provided the 
unt ofsuch ordre be notlers than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Tuitty-tuxxr eae Cert. Discount on = orders 
for their Maps, Atiases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both ‘aaa of Pubii- 
cations, ‘tor not less than Five Pounds net. at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Vanty and Owen, Edu- 
cational Depository, 21, Strand, London. 








O GLEE PARTIES — AMATEUR and 
PROFESSIONAL. 


WARREN’S HANDBOOK of GLEES, 
CATCHES, CANONS, MADRIGALS, PART SONGS, &c., with 
Piano Accompaniments, 100 numbers, 2c. and 4d. cach. Also, 


WARREN’S CHORISTERS’ HANDBOOK, 
52 Short Anthems, with Accompaniment for Piano, Harmonium, 
or Pianoforte. 4to, bound in cloth. 8s. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Strect 


UNOIS the BRAVE (or Partant pour la 
Syrie’,as a Glee cr Chorus, arranged by FRANK MORI, 
No. 102 of the Handbook of Gices, price 2d. The same for two 
treble voices and bass, with piano accompaniment, 2s. €d. Also 
Strew Roses, Gather Gar ands, a song of victory, words by Charles 
Mackay, Esq., music by Frank Mori, price 2s. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 








MULT TERRICOLIS LINGU, CELESTIBUS UNA. 
GAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 

contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 

English Translations; Manuscript-Notes bibles; 

Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com 

bination of language; Parailei-passages Bibles; 

Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 

Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 

in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 

the New Testament; and Miscellaneous Biblical and other Works 
Ry post free. 

London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 


TloAAax nev Ovnrois TAwrrat, pra 6’ APavarooww. 





Second Edition, 12mo, bound, price 2s. 
LEMENTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 

simplified and adapted to the princip es of Universal Gintenie. 
In Three Parts. Part First, RUDIMENTS, or INTRODUCTORY 
GRAMMAR, with a VOCABULARY and EXERC'SES. Second 
Edition. By EDWARD WOUODEORD, LL.D., H. M. Inspeetor of 
Schools for Scotland. 

Also, by the same, 

1. ECLOGZ HORATIANA, containing 
nearly all the Writings of Horace, with an Inquiry into the First 
Principles of Latin Prosody. 18mo, bound, 3s. 

2. AN EPITOME OF PART OF CHSAR'S 
COMMENTARIES, with Vi 1 Outline, and 
Map of Cwsar’s Gaul. Third Edition.’ 18mo, bound, 2s. 6d. 

Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Co., Londen. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 


26, DUKE STREET, PICCADILLY. 


The Bugle of the Black Sea. By the 
Author of “Poems, by Melanter.” Feap. 8vo, in orna- 
mental boards, price 1s, 6d. [This day, 


It, 


Merry Sparks for a Winter Hearth. 

Containing Mrs, Collenwell’s Christmas Party: That 

—— Miss Daw; All about a Cab’ ; and the ‘Ghost of 

a Wooden " ” ‘By FANNY EL A LACY, Author of 

“The Visitor in Grey,” &c. Dedicated by permission to 
Atzert Suita. In ornamental boards, price 1s, 


The Planetary Worlds. The Topo- 

phy and b moe maga Appearances of the Sun, Planets, 

— and Comets. By JAMES BREEN, of the Cam: 

bridge Observatory. Demy 12mo, cloth, with numerous 

Tilustrations, price 5s. 

“A volume small in its dimensions, and unpretending in 

its style, but truly valuable as a correct and careful répertoire 
astronomical facts.” —Britannia, 

“ A very lucid and interesting summary..,...A useful, and 

at the same time a thoroughly Teadable, book.” —Guardian, 


Iv. 

The Volunteer Rifleman and the Rifle. 
By JOHN BOUCHER, formerly of the 5th D 
Guards and North British Rifles, Demy 12mo, ¢ oth, 
price 4s, 6d. 

“It is full of practical directions.”—Leader, 
“The volume is full of useful instructions, tot direc- 

- and plain facts, and contains much good advice.”— 

ress, 
“ A small volume of practical instructions. Mr. Boucher’s 
instructions are clear and likely to be understood.” 
Atheneum, 
“ His book is an excellent companion for the rifleman.” 
‘ Naval and Military Gazette, 


British Ferns a Plain and Easy 
ACCOUNT OF), wherein each Species is described under 
= respective Genus; and the Characteristics of those 

ven in words of common use. With a Glos- 
a of eat Technical Terms. By the i E, BOSANQUET, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s 
“A useful little book for those who wish to begin the 
stud or par marge of British ferns.” —Spectator. 
it treatise that has yet hewn published on the 
subject.”—1 —Weekly Times. 


VI. 
Autobio hy of a Working Man 
Phu MAXANDER SOMERVILLE, “One who has 
tled at the Plough,” Cheap Edition, 350 pages, 


ne “cee to be read with great interest. The picture of 
Mr. Somerville’s — life is attractive as a piece of Scottish 
character, worthy of its place in a national biography.”— 
Atheneum 


. 


Diprose’s Funny Book. A Collection 
of Funnyisms, Yankeeisms, and Queerisms. Price 1s., 
with Illustrations and ornamental wrapper; in cloth, 
gilt edges, price 1s. 6d. 


VIL, 


Poems. By Melanter. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 4s. 
“The author displays no small amount of poetic fancy 
wedded to a delicate and well-cultured ear; while in not a 
few the affiatus i is of true inspiration.’ "— Liverpool Standard. 


= satine are the work of a man of power and much poetical 
ian, 


Hardwicke’s Shilling Peerage for 
Byron eng an Alphabetical List of the House of 
ad er with the date of fhe Creation of each 
title; the Accession, and Marriage of each Peer, 
his Heir Leen te or presumptive, a name, Poli- 

so, a brief Notice o' 


tical bias and f the 
Offices which bee has hitherto held ; his Town Address 


and Country Residence; and tracing each Title genealo- 
gically back to the commencement of the present cen- 
tury; with a complete List of the Scotch and Irish 
Peers, Temporal and S 
the House of Lords; o' 
and of the late and t Ministry. vile ; 
EDWARD WALFORD, Esq., M.A, Royal 32mo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 


x. 
one to Authors, 


ss, Poems, Se* Bost Wee on 


London : Ropznt Harpwicksz, 26, Duke Street, 
Piccadilly. 





NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 
CCV. JANUARY, 1855. 8vo, price 6s. (On Tuesday next. 
ConTENTS: 
PARLIAMENTARY OPPOSITION. 
CARDINAL MEZZOFANTI. 
CHARLES THE FIFTH. 
MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. 
THE SIEGE OF RHODES IN 1480. 
PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
MOUNT ATHOS AND ITS MONASTERIES-LORD 
CARLISLE’S DIARY. 
MARSDEN’'S HISTORY OF THE PURITANS. 
. THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 


SRP Se FP 


22 


2. 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 


of JAMES MONTGOMERY. By JOHN HOLLAND and JAMES 
EVERETT. Vols. I. and Il. Post 8vo, with Portraits and Vig- 
nettes, price 21s. (On Friday next. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY’s POETICAL 


WORKS. A republication of the First collected Edition, with 
Notes, &c., Portrait, and Plates. Monthly, in 4 vols. feap. 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. each. (Volt. I. on the 31st inst. 


4. 
MOUNTAINS and MOLE-HILLS ; or, 


Recollections of a Burnt Journal. By FRANK MARRYAT. 8vo. 
Illustrated by the Author. (Just ready. 


5. 
ST. LOUIS and HENRI IV.: a Second 
Series of HISTORICAL SKETCHES. By the Rev. J. HAMPDEN 
GURNEY, M.A. Feap. 8yo. (On Friday next. 


6. 
Bishop THIRLWALL’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. . republication of the Library goog with Notes 
and Maps; monthly, in 8 vols. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. ea 


ch 
(Vol. I. on the 31st inst. 


7 
The Traveller's Library. 
CORNWALL: Its Mines, Miners, and 


Scenery. By the Author of “ Our Coal Fields and our Coal Pits.” 
16mo, 2s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, Is. each. (On the 31st inst. 


VIit. 


The CHINESE EMPIRE. By the 


Abbé HUC. Copyright Edition, translated with the Author’s 
sanction. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Map, price 24s. 


The Rev. A. ARROWSMITH'S GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the HOLY SCRIPTURES and 
the APOCRYPHA. 8vo, price lis. 


x. , 
HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAYS, selected 


from CONTRIBUTIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Second Edition, with Additions. 3 vols. feap. 8vo, price 21s. 


xt. 
The WARDEN. By Antony Trottore. 


Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


“ Keen observation of public affairs, a pungent closeness of style, 
and great cleverness in the author, are the distinguishing features 
of ‘ The Warden.’” Srecrator. 


xIr. 
HINTS on SHOOTING, FISHING, 


&c.; being the EXPERIENCES of CHRISTOPHER IDLE, Esq. 
Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


XIIt. 


BALLADS from HERODOTUS. By 


the Rev. J. E. BODE, M.A. Second Edition; with Four addi- 
tional Pieces. 16mo, price 7s. 


xIv. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, in Dia- 


mond Type, with the Autobiographical Preface, &., and a Por- 
trait. 32mo, price 2s. 6d 


xv. 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, in Dia- 


mond Type, with the Autobiographical Preface, &c., and a Fron- 
tispiece. 32mo, price 2s. 6d. 


XVI. 
Sir BENJ. C. BRODIE’S PSYCHOLO- 
GICALINQUIRY. Second Edition,revised. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
XVII. 


Miss MAYNE’S LIFE of the CZAR 
NICHOLAS I. of RUSSIA. Post Svo, with Map, 10s. 6d. 


& “ The ‘ Life of Nicholas the First’ is a useful biography. It con- 
tains an admirable summary of the Eastern Q: 
Dairy News. 


XVIII, 
A MONTH inthe CAMP before SEBAS- 


TOPOL. By a NON-COMBATANT. Post 8vo, price 5s. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMans. 


[Jan. 13 








USEFUL PRESENT for a YOUNG 
ENTOMOLOGIST. 


Just published, with a Colowred Plate, 
price Half-a-crown, 


THE 


ENTOMOLOGIST’S ANNUAL 
For 1855; 


COMPRISING 
Notices of the New British Insects 
DETECTED IN 1854. 


LEPIDOPTERA. By the Editor. 
HYMENOPTERA. By Frederick Smith. 
COLEOPTERA. By E. W. Janson. 


Epitep sy H. T. STAINTON. 





Opinions of Entomologists. 


“<THE ENTOMOLOGIST’S ANNUAL’ cannot fail 
being very useful, both as an annual resumé of new 
discoveries, and as making Entomologists ac- 
quainted with each other. I wish it every suc- 
cess, and have ordered four copies to give to young 
Entomological friends.”—-WM. SPENCE, 18, Lower 
Seymour Street. 


“T think the ‘ Little Stranger’ is the very thing we want, 
and you may depend upon me making such a welcome novelty 
known,”—T, J, Botp, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


“T have just received ‘THz Entomotoaist’s ANNUAL,’ I 
am greatly pleased with it, especially that portion of it which 
contains a list of the new insects discovered since 1835,”—- 
Rav, JoserH GREENE, Dublin. 


“Tax Annvat is very much wanted, and should have the 
certain effect of stimulating to further observation and re- 
search, I hope it will meet such a body of readers as will 
induce its being continued.”"—Hvuen Congunoun, M.D., 
Glasgow. 


“It is certainly a good design, and will tend to keep many 
a country collector up to the mark who might otherwise 
have fallen in the rear; for it has hitherto frequently been a 
matter of no small difficulty to get information about novel- 
ties.”—J, W. Dunnine, Cambridge, 


“T will do all I can to promote the sale of Taz ANNUAL, 
because I think it deserves support.”—G, R. WaTERHovsE, 
British Museum, 


“T think it an exceedingly successful and useful publica- 
tion.”—T. V. Wottaston, Brompton. 


“T have but little fear, after it is once known, of its having 
a large sale,”—Joun Scorr, Stockton, 


“TI am much pleased with the work: it is a book that was 
sadly wanted.”—R, H. Strrrcn, Banbury. 


“Tar Annvat is excellent, and will, I expect, set many a 


net which has long laid dormant a-going again,”—Gzrorcz 
Wartss, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


“Tf the thousand.collectors that I estimate there really 
exist in England are to be sented, it must be through such 
half-crown publications as yours.”—Epwin Lzxs, Worcester, 


” 





London: JoHN Vay Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Origin and Progress of the Mechanical 
Inventions of James Watt. Illustrated by 
his Correspondence with his Friends, and 
the Specification of his Patents. By James 
Patrick Muirhead, M.A. Murray. 

Amone the monuments of the illustrious dead 

in Westminster Abbey there is none upon 

which an Englishman may look with more 
just pride that the statue of James Wait. 

On such a memorial the chisel of Chantrey 

and the pen of Brougham were worthily 

employed. The inscription is in eloquent 
words, now for ever associated with the 
triumphs of the sculptor. “Not to per- 
petuate a name, which must endure while the 

eaceful arts flourish, but to show that man- 

ind have learned to honour those who best 
deserve their gratitude, the King, his minis- 
ters, and many of the nobles and commoners 
of the realm, raised this monument to James 

Watt; who, directing the force of an original 

genius, early exercised in philosophic research, 

to the improvement of the steam-engine, 
enlarged he resources of his country, in- 
creased the power of man, and rose to an emi- 
nent place among the most illustrious followers 
of science, and the real benefactors of the 
world. Born at Greenock, 1736; died at 

Heathfield, in Staffordshire, 1819.” A tribute 

even more honourable and significant than the 

national monument in Westminster Abbey is 

Arago’s brilliant éloge of Watt. In this was 

borne a noble testimony to a fame which is 

the common property of all countries. Itis a 

fame, too, which must increase with the pro- 

scr of civilization, and spread wherever the 
enefits of his inventions become known. 

Since his death the greatest writers of the age 

have vied in celebrating his praises. The pre- 

sent publication will serve to explain, though 
it can do little to increase, the fame of James 

Watt. Some further information concerning 

his personal history, and his pursuits and dis- 

coveries, has long beendesired. Forty years 
ago Sir David, then Mr. Brewster, urged his 
friend to write an account of the origin and 
progress of his inventions, a record in which 
thé world could not but take deep interest. In 
compliance with this request, Mr. Watt pre- 

ared a narrative, the only one he ever pub- 
ished, which is contained in his commentaries 
on Professor Robison’s Dissertations on Steam 
andSteam-engines. Thisnarrativeisextremely 
brief, the writer not professing either to 
render Dr. Robison’s work a complete history 
of the steam-engine, or to have given a detailed 
account of his own numerous improvements. 

“The former,” he says, “‘ would have been 

an undertaking beyond my present powers, 

(he being then above seventy-eight years of 

age); and the latter must have much exceeded 

the limits of a commentary on my friend’s work. 

T have therefore confined myself to correcting 

such parts as appeared necessary, and to 

adding such matter as he had not any op- 
portunity of knowing.” It was known, how- 
ever, that he had left many manuscripts, and 
in a treatise on the Steam-engine by Mr. 

Farey, published in 1827, the author said that 

“the writings of Mr. Watt would be a valu- 

able accession to the stock of knowledge 

coma by engineers; and it is due to his 
ame that they should be made public.” With 
the exception of a brief biographical sketch, 
prepared for the Encyclopedia Britannica 





by the late Mr. James Watt, shortly after his 
father’s death, and a selection from his corre- 
— on the subject of the discovery of 
the composition of water, published a few 
years ago, none of the original manuscripts of 
the great inventor have, until now, been 
brought to light. It seems that the late Mr. 
James Watt had long contemplated editing 
his father’s papers, but the work was post- 
poned, and on his death in 1848, in his eigh- 
tieth year, he made over to his executors the 
whole further care of the publication. Such 
are the circumstances under which the present 
editor undertook the task, which he has per- 
formed with creditable zeal and ability in the 
work before us. The mass of letters and 
other papers put into his hands was most 
ample, and he has only given a selection ac- 
cording to his own judgment. From the frag- 
mentary state in whee many of the letters 
are given, and the frequent gaps in the series, 
we think there must be many things in 
the correspondence still worth being made 
public, though we quite sympathize with the 
editor in the difficulty experienced of making 
“a sufficiently discriminating choice and a 
vigorous enough rejection.” The introduc- 
tory memoir is very complete, and leaves 
little to be desired as to the knowledge of 
Watt’s life and character. With the general 
outline of his history every one is familiar, 
throughthememoirsofAragoandof Brougham, 
in his ‘ Lives of Men of Science,’ and the 
many popular biographies of Watt that have 
since appeared. We confine our notice of 
Mr. Muirhead’s memoir to some of the points 
on which light is thrown by the private corre- 
spondence now first published. 

To the story of the early life of Watt there 
are few additions of importance made in this 
memoir. The editor says that the ill health 
of the boy may have led to habits that deter- 
mined his future career, his frequent confine- 
ment at home causing him to find amusement 
in drawing, writing, cyphering, and other 
manual and indoor occupations. It is also 
stated that among the few articles of decora- 
tion in his father’s humble residence were 

ortraits of Sir Isaac Newton, and of John 

apier, the inventor of logarithms. Excepting 
some family portraits, these were the only 
pictorial ornaments in the house. How they 
came there no one knows, but if they did not 
direct they did predict the destiny of the 
little philosopher, who must often have inquir- 
ingly gazed upon their features. 

In 1754, at the age of eighteen, James 
Watt was introduced to some of the learned 
men at Glasgow University, through his 
mother’s kinsman, Mr. Muirhead, Professor 


of Oriental Languages. Dr. Dick, Professor 


of Natural Philosophy, observing the talents 
of the youth, advised his friends to send him 
to London, where he might perfect himself 
in the calling for which he was then intended, 
the making of mathematical and philosophical 
instruments. In the company of a relative, 
he travelled on horseback through England, 
as was then the custom, the journey occupy- 
ing twelve days. After a time he obtained 
employment with Mr. Morgan, mathematical 
instrument maker, in Finch-lane. Here he 
made rapid and steady progress as a skilled 
workman. After a few months, he “had 
done a Hadley’s quadrant better than his 
master’s apprentice, who had been two years 
with him ;” and equal aptitude he showed in 
making theodolites, azimuth compasses, and 
other instruments, among which with reason- 
able pride he mentions ‘‘a brass sector with 





a French joint, which is reckoned as nice a 
piece of framing work as is in the trade :”— 


‘*But all this early expertness was not acquired 
for nothing; it cost him a constant and hard 
struggle to reach that step on the upward ladder ; 
and his labours were rendered the more severe by 
the state of his health, from which he had of late 
greatly suffered. He had not only, as was his 
wont, led a life of the most regular and unre- 
mitting industry, and spared no exertion by which 
he might diminish to his father the cost of this 
part of his education, but his endeavours to attain 
that end were accompanied by a rigid self-denial 
on which, however in itself exemplary and laudable, 
it is almost painful to reflect. odging (it is be- 
lieved) under the roof of his master, but not 
receiving from him any of his board, the cost of his 
food was in all but eight shillings a week ; lower 
than that, he writes, he could not reduce it ‘with- 
out pinching his belly.’ Even of that pittance, a 
great portion was earned by himself; for he found 
that he was able to ‘win’ some money on his own 
account by rising still earlier than he had to go to 
his master’s work. The bread so bought must 
have tasted sweet indeed to his lips ; but at night 
he was thankful enough to get to bed ‘with his 
body wearied, and his hand shaking, from ten 
hours’ hard work.’ In his letters to his home, 
while describing the frugality of his way of life, 
and regretting the charge his living must be to his 
father, on whom he fervently prays that the bless- 
ing of God may rest, he repeatedly adds, that he 
is striving all he can to improve himself, that he 
may be the sooner able to assist him, and to ensure 
his own maintenance. * * * 

‘‘ An unexpected danger at that time hung over 
his destiny, which might have cut short, at least 
for a time, his projects of further improvement in 
natural science, and postponed sine die his return 
to Glasgow College, with all its interesting conse- 
quences. This sword of Damocles was the chance 
of being impressed as a seaman for the navy. He 
writes, in the spring of 1756, that he avoids ‘a 
very hot press just now by seldom going out.’ 
And on a later day he adds, ‘they now press any- 
body they can get, landsmen as well as seamen, 
except it be in the liberties of the City, where they 
are obliged to carry them before my Lord Mayor 
first; and unless one be either a ’prentice or a 
creditable tradesman, there is scarce any getting 
offagain. And if I was carried before my Lord 
Mayor, I durst not avow that I wrought in the 
City, it being against their laws for any unfreeman 
to work, even as a journeyman, within the 
Liberties.’ ”’ 


Such were some of his early difficulties. 
In shattered health and somewhat depressed 
spirits, he returned to Glasgow in August, 
1756. Professor Dick again befriended him. 
Through the exclusiveness of trade, he was 
forbidden to exercise his craft :— 


‘“‘ Neither being the son of a burgess, nor having 
served a regular apprenticeship to a craft, he was 
visited, by tradesmen of more arrogant and far 
more unfounded pretensions than the modest youth 
whom they persecuted, with a sort of temporal 
excommunication ; and was forbidden to set up 
even a humble workshop, himself its solitary tenant, 
within the limits of the burgh. He now signally 
found the advantage of that academical support 
which the University uniformly extended to him. 
By midsummer, 1757, he had received permission 
to occupy an apartment and open a shop within 
the precincts of the College, and to use the designa- 
tion of ‘Mathematical-instrument-maker to the 
University.’ ” 

From this time commenced his friendship 
with Dr. Robison and with Dr. Black, upon 
which depended so much of his future success 
and fame. Forty years after, both these dis- 
tinguished men had occasion to give public 
narratives of their early —- with Watt, 
and to tell what they knew of his pursuits 
and inventions. On the celebrated trial in 
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1796-7, on the infringement of Mr. Watt's 
atents, Dr. Black and Dr. Robison prepared 
Sideents containing most interesting details. 
M. Arago has given some extracts from these 
apers; but they are here printed in full. 
e give the commencement of Dr. Black’s 
narrative :-— 


“*T became acquainted with Mr. James Watt 
in the year 1757 or 1758, at which time I was Pro- 
fessor of Medicine and Lecturer of Chemistry in 
the University of Glasgow. About that time Mr. 
Watt came to settle in Glasgow as a maker of 
mathematical instruments; but being molested 
by some of the corporations, who considered him 
ay an intruder on their privileges, the University 
protected him by giving him a shop within their 

recincts, and by conferring on him the title of 
athematical-instrument-maker to the Univer- 
sity. 

**T soon had occasion to employ him to make 
some things which I needed for my experiments, 
and found him to bea young man possessing most 
uncommon talents for mechanical knowledge and 
practice, with an originality, readiness, and co- 
piousness of invention, which often surprised and 
delighted me in our frequent conversations to- 
gether. Ialso had many opportunities to know 
that he was as remarkable for the goodness of his 
heart, and the candour and simplicity of his mind, 
as for the acuteness of his genius and understand- 
ing. I therefore contracted with him an intimate 
friendship, which has continued and increased 
ever since that time. I mention these circumstances 
only to show howit happened that I was thoroughly 
acquainted with the progress of his inventions, and 
with the different objects that engaged his atten- 
tion, while I remained at Glasgow, and, in a great 
measure, ever since. 

‘‘A few years after he was settled at Glasgow 
he was employed by the Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy to examine and rectify a small workable 
model of a steam-engine, which was out of order. 
This turned a part of his thoughts and fertile inven- 
tion to the nature and improvement of steam- 
engines, to the perfection of their machinery, and 
to the different means by which theirgreat consump- 
tion of fuel might bediminished. He soon acquired 
such a reputation for his knowledge on this subject, 
that he was employed to plan and erect several 
engines in different places, while at the same 
time he was frequently making new experiments 
to lessen the waste of heat from the external 
surface of the boiler, and from that of the 
cylinder. 

** But after he had been thus employed a con- 
siderable time, he perceived that by far the greatest 
waste of heat proceeded from the waste of steam in 
filling the cylinder with steam. In filling the 
cylinder with steam, for every stroke of the 
common engine a great part of the steam is 
chilled and condensed by the coldness of the 
cylinder, before this last isheated enough to qualify 
it for being filled with elastic vapour or perfect 
steam ; he perceived, therefore, that by preventing 
this waste of steam, an incomparably greater saving 
of heat and fuel would be attained, than by any 
other contrivance. It was thus, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1765, that the fortunate thought 
occurred to him of condensing the steam by cold 
in a separate vessel or apparatus, between which 
and the cylinder a communication was to be opened 
for that purpose every time the steam was to be 
condensed ; while the cylinder itself might be pre- 

- served perpetually hot, no cold water or air being 
ever admitted into its cavity. 

**This capital improvement flashed on his mind 
at once, and filled him with rapture ; and he im- 
mediately made a hasty trial of it, which satisfied 
him of its value, employing for this purpose a 
large brass syringe which he borrowed from a 
friend. 


“His mind became now very much employed 
in contriving the machinery by which this im- 
provement might be reduced to practice; and he 
soon planned it to such a degree, that he thought 
he was ready to make an experiment on a large 





scale. But here he was stopped by the want of 
funds; and he found it necessary to associate 
himself with some person who had money and 
spirit for such an undertaking, and to participate 
with him the advantages which might be derived 
from this invention. He addressed himself to the 
late Dr. Roebuck, whose spirit for enterprise and 
improvement in arts was very well known, and 
the Doctor accordingly received with zeal the op- 
portunity offered to him. <A small engine was 
soon built in one of the offices of Kinneil House, 
near Borrowstoness, where various trials were 
made, and some difficulties surmounted, so as to 
give satisfaction. 

“T must add that I was as much upon a footing 
of intimate friendship with Dr. Roebuck as with 
Mr. Watt. The Doctor, too, had no small degree 
of mechanical knowledge and ingenuity ; and was 
well qualified to perceive and value the talents of 
Mr. Watt. He had also much experience of the 
use of common steam-engines, which he employed 
in working his colliery. He was withalardent and 
sanguine in the pursuit of his undertakings, and 
was therefore a fortunate associate for Mr. Watt. 
Mr. Watt was a valetudinarian, more or less, ever 
since I knew him ; and his mind was liable to be 
too much depressed by little cross accidents, or by 
the necessity of a greater expense than he had 
foreseen ; whereas the Doctor was undaunted on 
such occasions, and roused Mr. Watt to disregard 
expense, and to double his exertions, until the 
difficulty was overcome. But Mr, Watt was the 
sole inventor of the capital improvement and con- 
trivance above mentioned. I remember very well 
that it cost me several reasonings and conversations 
to inform the Doctor fully of the nature of steam, 
of the great quantity of heat, and, consequently, of 
fuel, necessary to produce it, and of the importance, 
therefore, of preventing the waste of it.” 

A very important document connected with 
the same trial was prepared by Mr. Watt 
himself, for the information of counsel, and, 
through them, of the court. Itis entitled ‘A 
Plain Story.’ It is too long for insertion 
here; but it will form a remarkable feature 
in future narratives of the history of the steam 
engine. ‘To the discoveries and inventions of 
his predecessor he does full justice, enume- 
rating all the steps previously made in bring- 
ing the machine to the state at which he found 
it. He concluded the paper in this unpre- 
tending way :— 

‘*W.’s invention is merely a contrivance to 
prevent cooling the cylinder, and to make the 
vacuum more perfect by condensing the steam in 
a vessel distinct from the cylinder itself ; this is 
the nature of the invention. The means of keeping 
the cylinder warm,—the substitution of the powers 
of steam forthose of the atmosphere, —ofgrease, &c., 
in place of water to keep the piston tight,—and the 
drawing out the air, &c., by means of pumps, —are 
merely aids in performing the principal object. 
This ought to be kept in view in judging of the 
specification ; also that W. supposed it to be 
addressed to mechanics and philosophers, and not 
to the ignorant.” 

Tt was in 1774 that Mr. Watt became for- 
mally associated with Mr. Boulton, who pur- 
chased from Dr. Roebuck his share in “ the 
new fire-engine.” Mr. Boulton was a fine 
specimen of the British manufacturer, a man 
of great’ ingenuity, shrewd sense, high inte- 
grity, and princely liberality. Watt thus 
wrote of his partner and friend :— 

‘*Through the whole of this business, Mr. Boul- 
ton’s active and sanguine disposition served to 
counterbalance the despondency and diffidence 
which were natural tome; and every assistance 
which Soho or Birmingham could afford was pro- 
cured. Mr. Boulton’s friendly and amiable cha- 
racter, together with his fame as an ingenious 
and active manufacturer, procured us many and 
very active friends in both Houses of Parliament.” 


That Watt needed such a friend to cheer 





and encourage him will appear from the 
desponding strain of the following letter, 
written in 1769 to his friend, Dr. Small, of 
Birmingham :— 

“‘T am resolved, unless those things I have 
brought to some perfection reward me for the time 
and money I have lost on them, if I can resist it, 
to invent no more. Indeed, I am not near so 
capable as I was once. I find that I am not the 
same person I was four years ago, when | invented 
the fire-engine, and foresaw, even before I made a 
model, almost every circumstance that has since 
occurred. I was at that time spurred on by the 
alluring hope of placing myself above want, with- 
out being obliged to have much dealing with man- 
kind, to whom I have always been a dupe. The 
necessary experience in great was wanting; in 
acquiring it I have met with many disappointments. 
I must have sunk under the burthen of them if I 
had not been supported by the friendship of Dr. 
Roebuck, * * * JT have now brought the 
engine near a conclusion, yet I am not in idea 
nearer that rest I wish for than I was four years 
ago. However, I am resolved to do all I can to 
carry on this business, and if it does not thrive 
with me, I will lay aside the burthen I cannot 
carry. 

‘*Of all things in life, there is nothing more 
foolish than inventing. Here I work five or more 
years contriving an engine, and Mr. Moore hears 
of it, is more éveillé, gets three patents at once, 
publishes himself in the newspapers, hires 2000 
men, sets them to work for the whole world in St. 
George's Fields, gets a fortune at once, and pro- 
secutes me for using my own invention !” 

After joining Mr. Boulton, the career of 
Watt was one of great prosperity. The his- 
tory of the Soho Works at Birmingham occu- 
pies no unimportant place in the annals of our 
national progress. it is calculated that the 
amount of power called into being at this 
single factory, by the skill of man, in the last 
seventy years, is not far from that of two 
hundred thousand horses. Of old Mr. Boul- 
ton, and of others connected with this great 
industrial establishment, many remarkable 
anecdotes are recorded in this memoir. Mr. 
Boulton died in 1809, in his seventy-second 
year, having been born in 1728—the year, as 
he playfully used to remark, which expresses 
the number of square inches in a cubic foot, 
and in which Sir Isaac Newton died. In 
1816, the present Czar, then the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, when in England, asked leave to 
visit the Soho works; but permission was 
refused, as some spies were in his train, read 
to pick up what information could be pirated. 
In his early life Watt was offered 10001. 
ya ord as an engineer in Russia, a proposal 
which, fortunately for this country, he de- 
clined. 

In the history of Watt’s residence at Bir- 
mingham, his connexion with a remarkable 
group of men, under the name of the Lunar 
Society, forms an interesting episode. Among 
the members were Dr. Darwin, Mr. Edge- 
worth, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Withering, Mr. Keir, 
Dr. Small, and others distinguished in the 
annals of science. Dr. Priestley thus refers 
to the Lunar Club in his memoir :— 

‘**T consider my settlement at Birmingham as the 
happiest event in my life; being highly favourable 
to every object I hadin view, philosophical or theo- 
logical. In the former respect I had the conve- 
nience of good workmen of every kind, and the 
society of persons eminent for their knowledge of 
chemistry ; particularly Mr. Watt, Mr. Keir, and 
Dr. Withering. These, with Mr. Boulton and Dr. 
Darwin, who soon left us by removing from 
Lichfield to Derby, Mr. Galton, and afterwards 
Mr. Johnson of Kenilworth, and myself, dined 
together every month, calling ourselves the Lunar 
Society, because the time of our meeting was near 
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the full-moon, in order,’ as he elsewhere says, ‘to 
have the benefit of its light in returning home.’ 
From an invitation from Mr. Watt to Mr. Wedg- 
wood to attend one of the dinners of the society, 
we learn that it was customary for the philosophic 
convives ‘to dine attwo o'clock, and not to part till 
eight in the evening.’ ” ~ 


The latest notice extant of this memorable 
society is a dedication of a work of Priestley 
to the members in 1793. Many schemes and 
speculations were discussed at these meetings, 
which afterwards were carried out to impor- 
tant results. Among these is mentioned the 
composition of water, with which Watt sur- 
prised his friends as early as in 1781. That 
he anticipated Priestley, Cavendish, and 
Lavoisier in this great discovery, has been 
now acknowledged by Davy, Henry, Arago, 
Brougham, Dumas, Berzelius, rewster, 
Jeffrey, and Liebig—an array of authorities 
against which the names of Peacock, Whewell, 
and George Wilson present very inconsider- 
able weight. 

Our space forbids us further to follow 
Mr. Muirhead in his interesting memoir; next 
week we must find room for one or two 
extracts from the correspondence of Watt. 








Lives of the Queens of Scotland. By Agnes 
Strickland. Vol. V. Blackwood and Sons. 
In reviewing former volumes of Miss Strick- 
land’s ‘ History,’ we have so fully and freely 
stated our opinions of its merits and its faults 
(‘ L. G.’ 1852, p. 787; 1853, p. 1020), that we 
content ourselves with merely noticing the 
ogress of the work. The biography of 
Mary Stuart is now brought down to her 
imprisonment in the Castle of Lochleven, the 
present volume containing the narrative of 
events from the birth of James I., in 1566, 
to the compulsory abdication of the Queen, 
in July 1567. In this period is included the 
tragical and, after all that has been written 
on the subject, the mysterious murder of 
Darnley, and the Queen’s marriage with 
Bothwell. Miss Strickland is so blindly 
enthusiastic an admirer of Mary Stuart, we 
scarcely expect to find the real state of mat- 
ters in her narrative, the spirit of an advocate 
rather than of a historian being displayed. 
But the truth is, that the story of the unfortu- 
nate Queeri of Scots is scarcely ever told with 
impartiality. Every writer seems to think it 
necessary to take decidedly one side or other 
on the questions under dispute, and the 
reader is left to form his own judgment from 
the conflicting arguments and appeals. M. 
Mignet and other foreign historians have 
shown greater frankness and impartiality than 
English and Scottish writers on the subject, 
and to their researches and testimony those 


must look who care to ascertain the real truth: 


as to Mary Stuart’s life and history. The 
spirit in which Miss Strickland writes may 
be seen ina single line concerning the historian 
Buchanan, when she says, “ His statements 
ought, as a general rule, to be regarded as the 
reverse of fact.” 

In the following passage her own views of 
the character of the Queen, and of the pro- 
ceedings of her enemies, are expressed with 
characteristic plainness :— 

** Although both Mary and her only child, the 
heir-apparent of the realm, were in the hands of 
the Lords of Secret Council, and held by them in 
separate strongholds in the sure keeping, the one 
of Moray’s mother, brothers, and brother-in-law 
Lord Lindsay, at Lochleven, the other in that of 
his uncle, the Earl of Mar, at Stirling Castle, the 











game was still a doubtful one. It was found dif- 
ficult to persuade persons of common sense that 
their mild and merciful Queen, who had borne her 
faculties so meekly, and abstained from shedding 
the blood of her greatest foes, could have become 
the sanguinary and unwomanly fiend her persecu- 
tors represented her. She had returned to them, 
in the first flower of her youth and beauty, a widow 
in her nineteenth year, after passing through the 
ordeal of the most licentious and seductive court in 
Europe with unsullied fame. Her departure from 
France had been lamented by the good and noble 
of that realm as a national calamity, and she had 
been followed to the place of her embarkation by 
the tears and blessings of all degrees of people. 
She had not yet reigned full seven years in Scot- 
land, but they had been years of blessedness to her 
subjects, such as Scotland had never seen before, 
and might never see again. She had healed the 
wounds and remedied the miseries which nineteen 
years of war, foreign and internal, had inflicted on 
that unhappy country. She had employed her 
gentle influence, as woman should, in reconciling 
feuds, smoothing rough places, and teaching vin- 
dictive and hereditary foes to learn from her own 
example the Christian duty of forgiveness. Law 
reforms of an important nature, and beneficial to 
all classes, especially to the poor, had been effected 
under her wise and maternal jurisdiction, She had 
laboured to mollify the persecuting spirit of the 
times, and that so successfully that an ‘Act for 
Liberty of Conscience,’ originating purely with 
herself, had passed in her last Parliament. She 
had studied to promote those useful and ornamental 
arts and manufactures, which not only gave refine- 
ment and grace to a hitherto barbarous state of 
society, but enabled the people to provide for the 
wants of life, instead of relying, as the previous 
generations had done, on predatory habits or con- 
ventual alms. Never had any sovereign effected 
so much good in so short a period of time, under 
circumstances of such difficulty. It was necessary 
to represent her the exact reverse of what she 
really was, and to turn the pulpit into a political 
rostrum for her defamation, before the hearts of 
the people of Scotland could be alienated from her 
lawful ruler. 

“‘The preliminary notes of the ecclesiastical 
trumpet of sedition were sounded on Sunday, July 
13th, by ‘the proclamation for a general fast and 
convention of the brethren in Edinburgh, to last 
from that day to the following Sunday.’ Mary’s 
formidable antagonist, John Knox, returned on the 
17th, like a giant refreshed by the fifteen months 
of repose he had enjoyed since his precipitate de- 
parture from Edinburgh on her triumphant return 
to her metropolis, after her bloodless victory over 
her cruel foes. The wheel of fortune had revolved 
since then. Mary had acted according to her 
natural clemency, by extending the golden sceptre 
of mercy, instead of smiting with the sword of jus- 
tice the guilty law-breakers who had invaded her 
in her own palace, shed blood in her presence, con- 
stituted her a prisoner, treated her with every 
species of insult and cruelty, and deliberated in 
council to take away her life. She had forgiven 
them, but they had injured her too deeply to be 
softened from their malignant purposes by her 
magnanimity. They had wreaked their murderous 
vengeance on her husband for breaking the un- 
natural league into which they had seduced him in 
his youth and inexperience, and they were about to 
charge their own crime on her. They spoke first 
to Throckmorton ‘of prosecuting justice against 
the Queen, of making a process to condemn her, 
to crown the Prince, and to keep her in prison all 
the days of her life; and lastly, of making her con- 
demnation public, and depriving her of her dignity 
and her life.’ The Queen desired to submit her 
cause to a Parliament, but they intended to pack 
a convention among themselves, not to try, but to 
condemn and slay her, after a judicial form, in vio- 
lation of law and justice.” 


Miss Strickland’s account of Mary’s escape 
from Borthwick Castle is too good to be 
omitted :— 





“*Tf Mary had been content to remain quietly at 
Borthwick Castle, all might perchance have gone 
well with her; but seeing herself relieved for a few 
brief hours from the terror of Bothwell’s presence, 
she could not resist the opportunity of making a 
valiant effort to regain her liberty. At the mid- 
night hour, arrayed in the dress of a cavalier, 
booted and spurred, she stole from her chamber 
unattended, and gliding down a turret stair, let 
herself down from the window in the banqueting 
hall, which is still pointed out by local tradition, 
and though the height cannot be less than eight- 
and-twenty feet, reached the ground in safety, 
being probably assisted by her ladies from within, 
passed through the same low postern in the wall 
by which Bothwell had previously escaped; and 
while all in the castle were wrapped in their first 
sound sleep, she, their Sovereign, walked forth un- 
observed into the night without a single person 
either to defend or guide her on her unknown way. 
She mounted a close-cropped nag which she found 
bridled and saddled without the walls at the foot 
of the mound. It must have been provided for her 
use by some faithful person of low degree, to whom 
she had confided her intention. Such among the 
readers of Mary’s biography who may chance to 
be familiar with the local features of that wild dis- 
trict of mountain, moor, and moss, in which Borth- 
wick Castle is situated, will not be surprised that 
the royal fugitive became bewildered in the then 
trackless labyrinth of glens, swamps, and thorny 
brakes, through which she vainly strove to make 
her way to a place of refuge she was never doomed 
to find. According to local tradition, her humble 
steed carried her over Crichton Muir, which, at 
that sweet season of the year, is the haunt of in- 
numerable glow-worms. Those ‘ stars of the green 
earth’ were perhaps the only lights that shone on 
the lonely path of Scotland’s hapless Queen. She 
must have travelled in a circle, for after wandering 
all night, she had made so little progress that at 
dawn of day she was encountered near Black Castle, 
at Cakermuir, scarcely two miles from Borthwick, 
by Bothwell himself, at the head of a party of his 
vassals. She had then no choice but to accompany 
him whithersoever he chose to take her, and he 
hurried her away with him once more to Dunbar. 
She performed the whole journey, we are told, 
riding on a man’s saddle. 

‘‘Those who pervert every fact into evidence of 
Mary’s imaginary passion for Bothwell, assert that 
she escaped from Borthwick in order to rejoin him, 
and met him in consequence of a mutual agreement 
on this spot; but the tale is too absurd for any- 
thing save an episode in a romance, where all dif- 
ficulties are got over by the pen of a ready writer. 
Bothwell, as we have seen, provided for his own 
safety when he saw Borthwick surrounded by so 
numerous a company of assailants, leaving the 
Queen tv take care of herself. How could he 
make any appointment for their meeting on the 
following night or morning, when he left the castle 
in which she was invested by twelve hundred men? 
If he had foreseen the contingency of their retiring 
without storming the castle, he would surely not 
have fled with such precipitation from it as he did; 
and if he had expectea Mary to follow, he would at 
least have ordered some of his people to watch for 
her, and take care of her by the way. ‘The cir- 
cumstances under which she got out of Borthwick 
Castle speak for themselves, and proclaim that she 
was willing to encounter any peril in preference to 
abiding his return. 

“Bothwell had a very near chance of falling 
into the hands of his enemies the night he left the 
Queen at Borthwick, for he and his compan‘on, 
the Master of Crookston, being perceived as they 
stole down the mound, were pursued; they then 
separated, and fled in different directions. Lord 
Home’s men gave chase, and captured young 
Crookston; but Bothwell, though they were with- 
in an arrow-shot cf him, had the good luck to 
escape, and remained perdue all the next day, 
while the confederate Lords and their array were 
still swarming round the walls of Borthwick 
Castle. How, then, could there be any agreement 
of the kind between the Queen and him, or any 
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probability of their meeting again, after his un- 
chivalric desertion of her, except through a fatal 
coincidence. This, as the castles of Crichton and 
Cakermuir were part of his own domains, naturally 
occurred in consequence of his lurking in that 
neighbourhood among his vassal lairds and kins- 
men; for poor Mary, neither knowing her way nor 
being provided with a guide, unhappily crossed his 
path. The nag on which she was mounted had 
probably been accustomed to go to Black Castle, 
and took that road.” 

We give also the narrative of the scene of 
lawless violence at Lochleven Castle, where 
Mary was compelled to abdicate in favour of 
her son:— 


‘* The conspirators, calling themselves the Lords 
of Secret Council, having completed their arrange- 
ments for their long-meditated project of depriving 
her of her crown, summoned Lord Lindsay to 
Edinburgh, and on the 23rd of July delivered to 
him and Sir Robert Melville three deeds, to which 
they were instructed to obtain her signature, either 
by flattering words or absolute force. The first 
contained a declaration, as if from herself, ‘that 
being in infirm health, and worn out with the cares 
of government, she had taken purpose voluntarily 
to resign her crown and office to her dearest son 
James, Prince of Scotland.’ In the second, ‘her 
trusty brother James, Earl of Moray, was consti- 
tuted Regent for the Prince her son, during the 
minority of the royal infant.’ The third appointed 
@ provisional council of regency, consisting of Mor- 
ton and the other Lords of Secret Council, to carry 
on the government till Moray’s return; or, in case 
of his refusing to accept it, till the Prince arrived 
at the legal age for exercising it himself. Aware 
that Mary would not easily be induced to execute 
such instruments, Sir Robert Melville was espe- 
cially employed to cajole her into this political sui- 
cide. That ungrateful courtier, who had been 
employed and trusted by his unfortunate sovereign 
ever since her return from France, and had received 
nothing but benefits from her, undertook this office. 
Having obtained a private interview with her, he 
deceitfully entreated her ‘ to sign certain deeds that 
would be presented to her by Lindsay, as the only 
means of preserving her life, which, he assured her, 
was in the most imminent danger.’ Then he gave 
her a turquoise ring, telling her ‘it was sent to her 
from the Earls of Argyll, Huntley, and Atholl, Se- 
cretary Lethington, and the Laird of Grange, who 
loved her Majesty, and had by that token accre- 
dited him to exhort her to avert the peril to which 
she would be exposed, if she ventured to refuse the 
requisition of the Lords of Secret Council, whose 
designs, they well knew, were to take her life, 
either secretly or by a mock trial among them- 
selves.” Finding the Queen impatient of this insi- 
dious advice, he produced a letter from the English 
ambassador Throckmorton, out of the scabbard of 
his sword, telling her ‘ he had concealed it there at 
peril of his own life, in order to convey it to her ;’ 
—a paltry piece of acting, worthy of the parties by 
whom it had been devised, for the letter had been 
written for the express purpose of inducing Mary 
to accede to the demission of her regal dignity, 
telling her, as if in confidence, ‘that it was the 
Queen of England’s sisterly advice that she should 
not irritate those who had her in their power, by 
refusing the only concession that could save her 
life ; and observing that nothing that was done 
under her present circumstances could be of any 
force when she regained her freedom.’ Mary, 
however, resolutely refused to sign the deeds, de- 
_ elaring with truly royal courage, that she would 

not make herself a party to the treason of her own 
subjects, by acceding to their lawless requisition, 
which, as she truly alleged, ‘proceeded only of the 
ambition of a few, and was far from the desire of 
her people.’ 
‘The fair-spoken Melville having reported his 
_ ill success to his coadjutor Lord Lindsay, Moray’s 
brother-in-law, the bully of the party, who had 
been selected for the honourable office of extorting 
by force from the royal captive the concession she 
denied, that brutal ruffian burst rudely into her 





presence, and, flinging the deeds violently on the 
table before her, told her to sign them without de- 
lay, or worse would befall her. ‘What!’ ex- 
claimed Mary, ‘shall I set my hand to a deliberate 
falsehood, and to gratify the ambition of my nobles 
relinquish the office God hath given to me, to my 
son, an infant little more than a year old, incapable 
of governing the realm, that my brother Moray 
may reign in his name?’ She was proceeding to 
demonstrate the unreasonableness of what was re- 
quired of her, but Lindsay contemptuously inter- 
rupted her with scornful laughter ; then, scowling 
ferociously upon her, he swore with a deep oath, 
‘that, if she would not sign those instruments, he 
would do it with her heart's blood, and cast her 
into the lake to feed the fishes.’ Full well did the 
defenceless woman know how capable he was of 
performing his threat, having seen his rapier reek- 
ing with human blood shed in her presence, when 
he assisted at the butchery of her unfortunate se- 
cretary. The ink was scarcely dry of her royal 
signature to the remission she had granted to him 
for that outrage. But, reckless of the fact that he 
owed his life, his forfeit lands, yea, the very power 
of injuring her, to her generous clemency, he thus 
requited the grace she had, in evil hour for herself, 
accorded to him. Her heart was too full to con- 
tinue the unequal contest. ‘I am not yet five-and- 
twenty’—she pathetically observed — somewhat 
more she would have said, but her utterance failed 
her, and she began to weep with hysterical emotion. 
Sir Robert Melville, affecting an air of the deepest 
concern, whispered in her ear an earnest entreaty 
for her ‘to save her life by signing the papers,’ re- 
iterating ‘that whatever she did would be invalid, 
because extorted by force.’ 

‘* Mary’s tears continued to flow, but sign she 
would not, till Lindsay, infuriated by her resolnte 
resistance, swore ‘ that, having begun the matter, 
he would also finish it then and there,’ forced the 
pen into her reluctant hand, and, according to the 
popular version of this scene of lawless violence, 
grasped her arm in the struggle so rudely, as to 
leave the prints of his mail-clad fingers visibly im- 
pressed. In an access of pain and terror, with 
streaming eyes and averted head, she affixed her 
regal signature to the three deeds, without once 
looking upon them. Sir Walter Scott alludes to 
Lindsay’s barbarous treatment of his hapless Queen 
in these nervous lines :— 

* And haggard Lindsay’s iron eye, 
That saw fair Mary weep in vain.’ 

‘*George Douglas, the youngest son of the evil 
lady of Lochleven, being present, indignantly re- 
monstrated with his savage brother-in-law, Lind- 
say, for his misconduct ; and though hitherto em- 
ployed as one of the persons whose office it was to 
keep guard over her, he became from that hour the 
most devoted of her friends and champions, and the 
contriver of her escape. His elder brother, Sir 
William Douglas, the castellan, absolutely refused 
to be present, entered a protest against the wrong 
that had been perpetrated under his roof, and be- 
sought the Queen to give him a letter of exonera- 
tion, certifying that he had nothing to do with it, 
and that it was against his consent, which letter 
she gave him.” 

A representation of this scene, designed by 
Mr. Gourley Steel, forms the vignette to the 
present volume. The frontispiece is a portrait 
of Darnley, copied by the same artist from 
Virtue’s engraving of the original painting, 
formerly in the possession of Darnley’s mother, 
Margaret, Countess of Lennox. A facsimile 
is also given of the intercepted letter to Queen 
Mary from the Countess of Lennox, traced 
from the inedited holograph in Her Majesty’s 
State Paper Office. 

As we have formerly charged Miss Strick- 
Jand with habitual partiality and occasional 
misrepresentation in her biography of Mary 
Stuart, it is only fair to say that in the dis- 
cussion of the debated questions connected 
with Darnley’s murder, she has displayed 
much candour of statement as well as ability 
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of argument, and that we are quiet satisfied 
with her proofs of the queen’s innocence of 
any knowledge of this crime. There are few 
readers who will not also be satisfied that the 
letters produced by Morton, as written by 
the Queen to Bothwell, which even Dr. 
Robertson believed to be genuine, were 
forgeries. We may add that, although the 
deed was-foul, the country was well rid of 
Darnley, who was; the tool of the Papists for 
the suppression of the reformed faith. The 
correspondence of Father Edmonds with 
Cardinal Laurea, testifies that all the hopes 
of the Church of Rome in Scotland were 
annihilated with Darnley. Miss Strickland, 
in referring to the letters printed from the 
Archives di Medicis by Prince Labanoff, says, 
“ Ttis plain that very formidable intrigues for 
the suppression of the Protestant worship in 
Scotland had been secretly going on,” and 
other circumstances are alluded to, which, 
“while they must to every rational person 
exonerate the Queen from the slightest com- 
plicity in his cutting off, afford full presump- 
tion that a dreadful religious war, both m 
Scotland and England, was averted by that 
event.” 








The Life of Nicholas I., Emperor of Russia. 
With a Short Account of Russia and the 
Russians. By F. Mayne. Longman 
and Co. 

Tuisvolume haslittlenovelty ofinformation, its 

matter having been collected from well-known 

sources, and ees for the pages of a 

ro periodical. As now reprinted, with 

additions, it forms a book of interesting read- 
ing, and may be useful for reference. The 
best authorities have been consulted in makin 

the compilation, and the reader will here find 
information for which he might otherwise 
have to search through many scattéred 
volumes. In giving the biography of Nicholas 

I., the author writes a sketch of the history 

of Russia during the last thirty years. The 

narrative is brought down to the latest events 

of the present war, down to the date of the 

battle of Inkerman. We give some extracts 

from the biographical part of the book. The 
erson and character of Nicholas are thus 
escribed :— 


‘* The Czar is now fifty-seven years of age; in. 


person, tall and commanding, being about six feet 
two inches in height, stout and well made, but 
rather inclined to corpulency ; as yet, however, this 
is kept within due bounds by tight lacing, said to be 
very injurious to his personal health. His shoulders 
and chest are broad and full, his limbs clean and 
well made, and his hands and feet small and finely 
formed. The emperor has a Grecian profile, a high 
but receding forehead, that and the nose being in 
one grand line; the eyes finely lined, clear, large, 
and blue; the mouth delicately cut, with good teeth 
and a prominent chin ; the face is a large one, and 
his whole air military. In looking more closely at 
him, his countenance is said to be deceptive, inas- 
much as the eyes and mouth have a different ex- 
pression; the former being indeed always fierce 
and inflexible, even though the latter smiles. His 
eyes are said to search out every one, while none 
can con‘ront them. As a young man, the Czar 
was cold and stern and dignified, even with his 
youthful companions; and he still carries about 
with him the same character and the same manners 
wherever he goes and with whomsoever he associates. 
He is unbending to all, either in his public or 
domestic intercourse, excepting to the Empress, to 
whom he is said to be sincerely attached.” 


reac are then cited from the works of 
Dr. Michelsen, the Marquis de Custine, and M. 
Golovin, all of whom give a most unfavourable 
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impression of the Czar’s personal character. 
His affability, especially to English strangers, 
appears to have been ee ae by policy, and 
other public exhibitions of a pleasing appear- 
ance are the result of the same skilful dupli 
city. The reverence of the people towards 
him is easily understood when we read the 
following extracts from the catechism taught 
in the Russian schools, the Czar being repre- 
sented as “The Vicegerent and Minister of 
God to execute the Divine commands” :— 


‘© Q. How is the authority of the Emperor to 
be considered in reference to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity ? 

“A, As proceeding immediately from God. 

“Q. What duties does religion teach us, the 
humble subjects of his Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia, to practise towards him? 

‘A. Worship, obedience, fidelity, the payment 
of taxes, service, love, and prayer, the whole being 
comprised in the words worship and service. 

‘¢Q, Wherein does this worship consist, and 
how should it be manifested ? 

‘¢ A, By the most unqualified reverence in words, 
gestures, demeanour, thoughts, and actions. 

‘© Q. What kind of obedience do we owe him? 

‘* A, An entire passive and unbounded obedience 
in every point of view. 

‘© Q. How are irreverence and infidelity to the 
Emperor to be considered in reference to God? 

“A, As the most heinous sin, and the most 
frightful criminality.” 


Many anecdotes are related on the autho- 
rity of Custine, Cole, and other writers, which 
prove that Nicholas is subject to the insanity 
which afflicted the Imperial family. He has 
always shown, however, the utmost sagacity 
and skill in carrying out the traditional 
schemes of aggrandizement bequeathed to 
him as the head of the Russian Empire :— 


‘*The one overwhelming feature of the Czar’s 
character is ambition. To be a great Russian 
emperor, and to make Russia the chief empire in 
the world, seems to have been his aim from the 
moment he mounted the throne, even if it was not 
the dream of his life from a still earlier period. 
The partition of Poland with others, bis amenities 
to Austria, the assistance he rendered that state 
during the civil war in Hungary, were all so many 
present self-denials to smooth the way for the future 
conquest of the land on which he had set his heart, 
—Turkey. For long years, as witnessed by the 
diplomatic correspondence lately published, has he 
determined on possessing himself of the keys of 
the Empire of the East, which, he thinks, and pro- 
bably truly, added to his mighty northern posses- 
sions, would give him supreme dominion through- 
out the world. Very crafty, deep-laid, and saga- 
cious have been his plans; but the British feeling 
of protecting the weak, and the far-sighted policy 
of the Emperor of the French, have unexpectedly 
come in his way.” 


The following notice is given of the family 
of the Czar :— 


_ “ Tf the Marquis de Custine and other travellers 
in Russia can say little in favour of the Czar him- 
self, yet all unite in describing the elegance, beauty, 


and goodness of heart of the Czarina. Though it 
is fifteen years since the Marquis de Custine de- 
scribed her as thoroughly worn out, she is still 
alive. * * * She is devotedly attached to her 
husband and family, and her long illness even is 
said to have been greatly occasioned by the mental 
anxiety she underwent at the period of the Czar's 
accession to the throne, ever since which she has 
been subject to a severe nervous affection. 

“There is no doubt that but for the Czarina the 
Czar would be even more impetuous, overbearing, 
and cruel than he is. = ss - 

“The Czarovitch, the Emperor's eldest son, 
Alexander, is reported to be amiable and popular. 
The Marquis de Custine, even at the early age to 
which this prince had attained during his visit, 





gave a good report of him as to talents, manners, 
and personal appearance. 

‘¢ «The countenance of the Grand Duke Alexan- 
der, the Emperor’s son, is expressive of goodness, 
his walk is graceful, buoyant, and noble—he is 
truly a prince ; he appears modest, without timidity, 
which makes one at ease with him.’ 

“ A more recent traveller reports :— 

‘“‘¢The heir to the throne inherits his father’s 
majestic person, and somewhat of the regularity of 
his face, but with the utter absence of the Emperor’s 
unsympathising grandeur. On the contrary, the 
son has a face of much sentiment and feeling; the 
lips full, the eyelids pensive; more of kindness than 
of character in his expression.’ 

‘* He is thirty-four years of age, and has married 
the sister of the present Grand Duke of Hesse Darm- 
stadt, a family which, like that of Wurtemberg, has 
frequently formed alliance with the Romanoffs, the 
Holstein Gottogps, and the Hohenzollerns of 
Prussia. He is now appointed commander-in-chief 
of the reserve of the Guards in Warsaw. 

‘* Many hints have been given of late, that the 
Czarovitch does not approve of the present conduct 
of his father, or sympathise in his desire of en- 
croachment on foreign states; his own feelings and 
policy being more in accordance with that of his 
uncle the late Emperor. 

‘‘The Grand Duke Constantine, born in 1827, 
is the second son of the Czar. He was named pro- 
bably by his father, as was his uncle the Viceroy 
of Poland by the Empress Catherine, with a view 
to his sitting on the throne of Constantinople. He 
is said to be more ambitious, more designing, and 
more tyrannical than his elder brother ; his character 
being violent, like that of his uncle Constantine, 
and cold and politic, like that of his father. In short, 
he seems, far more than his elder brother, the legi- 
timate successor of the half-barbarian Peter, the 
insane Paul, and the vehement Nicholas. He mar- 
ried, in 1844, Alexandra, daughter of the Prince 
of Saxe Altenburg. His present appointment is 
High Admiral of Russia; but he is kept by his 
father’s side. Many think that this is with the 
view of his superseding his eldest brother in the 
throne, as did his father. 

‘‘The third son of the reigning Czar, the Grand 
Duke Michael, is more like his father in person 
and character than either of his elder brothers, 
being handsome, wary, cold, and tyrannical. He 
was born in 1831. 

“The fourth son, the Grand Duke Nicholas, is 
a year younger than Michael. These two Princes 
are appointed to command in the armies of the 
South. They were publicly blessed by their father 
on the 23rd of October, at a review of the Imperial 
Guard, when the Czar, his sons, and the whole 
80,000 Guards knelt to implore the blessing of the 
Almighty. Can we think that this display of 
piety is genuine in one who otherwise acts so im- 
piously ? 

‘‘The Czar’s eldest daughter, Maria, a very 
beautiful woman, was married in 1839 to Maximi- 
lian, Duke of Leuchtenberg, who died in 1852. 

“Tt is said that the Duke during his lifetime did 
not enjoy the splendid prison in which by his mar- 
riage he incarcerated himself, nor did he wil- 
lingly submit to the domestic tyranny of his father- 
in-law. This produced many disagreements, and 
he was continually under arrest for persisting in 
the freedom of appearing in his royal wife’s boudoir 
in his dressing gown, for smoking in her presence, 
or for buttoning his military coat otherwise than 
according to the Emperor’s regulations. So that 
not even the mutual affection between him and his 
wife prevented him from congratulating the Duke 
de Bordeaux, when a proposition for his marrying 
another of the daughters of Russia was broken off, 
that he had ‘ escaped the cage in which he himself 
was enclosed.’ 

‘¢The widowed Duchess of Leuchtenburg visited 
England last year, and was probably seen by many 
of our ers. 

‘Olga, the second daughter of the Emperor, 
born in 1822, is said to be the most beautiful of 
this strikingly handsome family. She has suffered 
much from ill-health, and is still very delicate. 





She married, in 1846, the Prince Royal of Wur- 
temberg. 

‘ The fourth daughter, Alexandra, born in 1824, 
is married to Prince Frederic of Hesse. She 
died in 1851, to the intense grief of her parents. 
She was the youngest and best beloved. 

‘All the Emperor’s brothers are now dead, 
That the Emperor Alexander was the most amiable, 
the most benevolent, the most civilized— in a word, 
the most Christian,—there is little doubt. 

‘*Of the Grand Duke Constantine we have 
already had occasion to speak elsewhere as violent 
and ungovernable in his temper, even to insanity. 
When Viceroy in Poland, the cruelties exercised 
by his command towards the unhappy Poles were 
great beyond description. He died of the cholera 
in 1831. 

“The Grand Duke Michael, who was born 
during the brief reign of his father Paul, had in 
consequence the largest private fortune of any of 
his family. He is said to have resembled the 
Emperor Alexander in his disposition more than 
either of his other brothers. To his bravery 
Nicholas very much owed the successful termina- 
tion of the conspiracy which attended the com- 
mencement of his reign. He married Helen, 
Princess of Wurtemberg, and died in 1849, leaving 
a widow and three daughters, but no sons. These 
daughters were brought up by their mother in great 
retirement ; the eldest, Catharine, married in 1851, 
George, Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz; and the 
second, Elizabeth Michaelowna, married Adolph 
of Warsaw. We find thus, that by means of royal 
marriages the Czar has connected himself with 
almost all the principal reigning families in the 
continent of Europe. His sister is widow of the 
late William II. of Holland, and he himself brother- 
in-law to the King of Prussia.” 


The concluding chapters of the work con- 
tain descriptions of the political power of 
Russia, and the social condition of its people, 
with brief notices of the laws, customs, and 
institutions of the country. Separate chap- 
ters are allotted to descriptions of Sebastopol, 
the fortresses in the Baltic, and an account of 
the military and naval resources of Russia. 
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Philip Lancaster. By Maria Norris, author 
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Tue term ‘good,’ as applied to a novel, is 

as vague as the use of the epithet in most 

other matters. A book may be good neither 
for mental food nor for mental discipline, yet 
may be pronounced very good so far as mere 
entertainment is concerned. Hence it some- 
times happens that our judgment ascritics does 
not correspond with our enjoyment as 
readers. The most commendable books are 
not always the most readable, and we are apt 
to turn from pages of faultless propriety to 
others less respectable but more animated 
and amusing. Video meliora, proboque, 
deteriora sequor, has been the unsaid sigh of 
many a reader, and perhaps of many a critic. 

Lookingat thenovels atthe head of the present 

article in this light, the worst of the four is 

likely to have the greatest number of readers. 

‘ Charles Random’ is a book full of ou us 

improbabilities, and giving constant offence 

by the exaggerations both of incident and of 
language, yet the story being compact and 
rapidly told, it cannot fail to gain the atten- 
tion. ‘Oakleigh Mascott* is also a story of 
considerable vivacity of manner, and will 
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therefore be read with interest, though slight 
in construction and somewhat commonplace 
in matter. We fear that ‘Mary Ellis,’ 
though excellent both in its moral tone and 
in its literary style, will be found rather 
heavy reading by those for whom its lessons 
on ‘ Life and its Mistakes’ would be the most 
useful. But we commend ‘ Mary Ellis’ as a 
safe and instructive novel. The same must 
be said, as to the story of * Philip Lancaster,’ 
though the ordinary matter is relieved 
here by occasional pages of a stamp different 
from what appears in the common run of 
novels. Such we find in the introductory 
chapters, where many interesting historical 
notices are introduced, in speaking of the 
ancestry of the hero of the tale, and in such 
passages as the following, describing the en- 
trance of a poor scholar upon a literary career 
in London :— 

**His father, my dear, was a hard-working and 
excellent clergyman, one of those men who are at 
once the glory and disgrace of the Church of Eng- 
land ; her glory, for they beam like burning and 
shining lights in almost every village and hamlet in 
the kingdom ; her disgrace, for their attendance at 
her altar is miserably ill-paid, and, after a life of 
hard service, they can leave their families nothing 
but the remembrance of their virtues: a poor sub- 
sistence, Sophia, in a world like ours. I believe 
Walter’s father had been incumbent of the little 
Yorkshire parish, where he died, for some eight-and- 
forty years ; labouring, so far as I learn, in and out 
of season, amid rain, hail, snow, or sunshine, as it 
happened ; but always labouring, especially among 
the poor and destituteof his flock ; a humble, pious, 
useful, parish priest, with no flowers of eloquence, 
no interest at court, nolordling pupil, of course pre- 
ferment came not to him; nor did he, I believe, 
look for it. His circumstances had not allowed 
him to marry in early life, and, therefore, he was 
growing an old man by the time Walter was serit 
to Oxford ; for the father, aided by such friends as 
he had, economised and scraped together sufficient 
money to send his son to the university where“him- 
self had been brought up. 

‘* Walter, knowing the poor state of his father’s 
fortunes, toiled incessantly at his books, and, 
indeed, by sitting constantly over them, brought 
on the muscular contraction, that ended in a con- 
firmed stoop. Had he worn glasses, he might 
have avoided this ; but it never occurred to him to 
accommodate his near sight in that way; he did 
not adopt those helps you now see hin wear until 
years afterwards. He worked on, day and night, 
scarcely allowing himself time to eat and sleep, 
anxiously seeking to antedate the period when he 
should be able to support himself, and assist his 
father, who had an invalid wife, and three or four 
daughters, dependent on him. 

**In the midst of Walter's efforts, his father 
died. Linley had already distinguished himself 
among his tutors, and when he informed them that 
imperative necessity obliged him to quit the univer- 
sity, several gentlemen, high in authority, offered 
him such assistance as enabled him to remain long 
enough to pass the necessary examinations, and 
take his bachelor’s degree. Thus armed, he was 
to go into the church, and his father’s old patron, 
as well as his college teachers, looked kindly on 
him. These, indeed, were all the friends he had ; 
Linley’s honesty had a severe trial, and stood it 
nobly, my dear. Honesty compelled him to go to 
his Yorkshire home, and confide to his mother and 
‘sisters that certain doubts had long disturbed his 
amind. For my own part, Sophia, I ascribe these 
to nervous disorder, brought on by over study. 
Linley blamed himself for them ; yet decided, that 
while entertaining them, he could not presume to 
undertake the sacred functions for which he had 
been destined. After a brief period of severe men- 
tal conflict, he renounced his idea of entering the 
church, and with this idea renounced all his friends. 
He had to endure not only the reproaches of his 
own conscience concerning these doubts, but the 





lamentations of a mother and sisters very dear to 
him. Their little stock of money was almost 
exhausted, and they had only Walter to look to for 
more. Thus pressed by necessity, he came to 
London to seek suitable employment. 

‘One winter evening, about ten years ago, 
Sophia, I sat in my parlour in Paternoster-row, (I 
lived there then, you know,) my master’s shop was 
shut up, and I was just reading quietly by myself, 
when a knock at the door disturbed me. 

**¢ Where was my aunt, sir? 

‘*¢ Your aunt? Oh, your aunt did not like 
Paternoster-row ; she and Charlotte were at Hamp- 
stead, with my mother-in-law. The servant in- 
formed me that a young gentleman, evidently very 
wet and tired, wished to speak to me. I desired 
her to show him in. I saw in a moment, notwith- 
standing his travel-stained dress, that he was a 
gentleman, in the best sense of the word, and I 
desired him to take a seat. 

“*T am come,’ he said, smiling faintly, ‘on a 
rather hopeless errand, and [ have disturbed you 
after your hours of business.’ 

“What matters that? I said. I saw that he 
was almost exhausted, and I rang the bell for hot 
water, while I got some spirits and sugar from the 
cupboard by the fireplace. I told Mary to bring 
some hot water and a lemon, so that my friend 
and I might take a glass of punch together, and 
I also bade her prepare a bed for the gentleman, 
By this time he was so faint as to be almost 
unconscious. 

‘*T mixed the punch, not being over particular 
regarding the flavour, for I was in a hurry. 
After I had poured some down his throat, and 
pulled off his wet, worn boots, I drew his chair 
to the fire, and had the satisfaction to see him 
recovering. 

*«¢ Vou are better now? I said. 

** «Oh, yes,’ he answered; ‘Ihave been out in the 
cold and wet all day, and not being very hardy, I 
suffer for it. I am come— 

“«*Ves, yes,’ interrupted I; ‘I see you are. 
When we have supped you shall tell me the rest.’ 

‘*T was only a young clerk then, Sophia; but I 
managed to have a jolly supper, notwithstanding. 
Ido not remember what we had beside; but I 
know there were pork- chops, because Walterhas often 
reminded me of them, and told me he was half 
famished, and yet afraid to eat, lest his ravenous 
appetite disgusted me. When he had eaten he was 
revived, and then he told me the story I have told 
you, adding that he had travelled from Yorkshire 
to London in the carrier’s wagon to save expense, 
and had had his pocket picked of thirty shillings, all 
the money he had remaining after paying the 
charges of his journey. He said he had been that 
day into all kinds of warehouses to ask for employ- 
ment, but had been unable to obtain any. Without 
money, without food, he had knocked at my door 
as a kind of last resort. He slept in my one spare 
bed (for the principal part of the house was let off), 
and in the morning I named the circumstances to 
my employers. They gave him something to do for 
a time, and gradually he made himself known to the 
booksellers. He is a clever fellow, you know, and 
has always kept himself by means of his pen ; not 
himself, alone, either: for years, almost all his earn- 
ings went into Yorkshire. Now his old mother is 
dead, and two of his sisters are married; the 
remaining two he has enabled to commence a 
respectable boarding-school. I loved the man from 
the first, because he would not sell his conscience 
for bread. Ihave always been very glad I be- 
friended him, and this I may well be, without any 
generosity, for hehas repaid me my little assistancea 
thousand-fold. 

‘*When first I knew him, I was struggling to 
enlarge a very narrow education ; he held me out 
a helping hand. But for Walter Linley, I might 
never have been qualified to take the head of the 
house where I was clerk when first he rang at my 
door. Poor Walter! I shall never forget how 
cold, and wet, and worn he was, when first I 
looked upon him. It was a cold, bitter, winter's 
night. I have never seen a poor scholar since 


without crying ‘God help him |’ and helping him 





myself, too, if I could. Is that clock striking 
eleven, my child? Yes, and your eyes are still 
bright as the stars. Ring for the lamps, my dear, 
It is quite time you went to bed. Good night, and 
do not fret about anything. I declare it has done 
me good to talk to you.” ; 
A large part of the story is occupied with 
descriptions and illustrations of the tenets 
and proceedings of the various ecclesiastical 
arties into which Christians are divided in 
Eada —ante a very inviting or satisfactory 
subject either to contemplate or to write 
about, but in which there will always be many 
who take a lively interest. The author is most 
at home, or at least is most successful, Ja 
dealing with themes, the knowledge of which 
she derives from books. Even the foregoing 


extract may be only a dilution of the famous 
scene of Cave and Johnson at St. John’s Gate. 
Greater experience of life than the author 
possesses is necessary for preparing a novel 
of striking or sustained interest. 

In ‘ Oakleigh Mascott’ there are some good 
sketehes of military life in India. 





NOTICES. 


The Book of the Garden. Vol. II. By Charles 
M‘Intosh, F.R.P.S. Blackwood and Sons. 
In this ponderous volume, comprising 850 closely 
printed pages, illustrated with 279 wood engravings, 
Mr. M'‘Intosh treats of the culture of fruits, vege- 
tables, flowering plants, and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, not arranged with respect to season, but 
according to their natural affinity ; and the reader 
has therefore the advantage of studying the distinct 
operations by themselves, in succession, of the 
general kitchen garden, the hardy fruit garden, the 
forcing garden, and the flower garden, including 
plant houses and pleasure grounds. The London 
market-gardeners, says the author, are the best 
culinary gardeners in the world, and brief details 
are given of their practices. Little or nothing has 
been published of London market-garden culture 
since the days of Abercrombie, now nearly a cen- 
tury past, and very important is the matured infor- 
mation given by Mr. M‘Intosh on the best methods 
of propagation, of taking up and packing trees, 
and of getting rid of diseases, insects, and other 
enemies. Most precious, indeed, in all its details, 
is this elaborate volume on the cultural department 

of this famed ‘ Book of the Garden.’ 

The Story of the Peasant-boy Philosopher ; or, A 
Child Gathering Pebbles on the Sea-shore. By 
Henry Mayhew, author of ‘ London Labour and 
the London Poor.’ Bogue. 

Mr. Mayuew professes to found his story on the 

early life of Ferguson, the shepherd-boy astronomer, 

but little more than the idea of the work is sug- 
gested from that source. The design is to convey 
instruction on a variety of subjects, by telling how 

a poor lad, Owen Evans, the son of a Welsh cotta- 

ger, became acquainted with the principles of 

natural science. The story is told in a way likely 
to be most attractive to young people, and from 
beginning to end it is full of instructive and sug- 
gestive information. Mr. Mayhew’s views on 
education are sensible and just. Hesays that there 
is too often a desire to store the memory with facts, 
instead of strengthening the faculties by proper ex- 
ercise, the result being that ‘“ university prize-men 
are as remarkable for the enormous capacity and 
inactivity of their minds, as the competitors at 
Baker-street are for those of their bodies, —the one 
gorged with learning, the other with oil-cake, but 
each alike ponderous and powerless, and both hav- 
ing little or no health or vigour in them.” The 
true business of education is, as the meaning of 
the word itself implies, the drawing out and enlarg- 
ing of the faculties. How this may be done in 
relation to the objects of physical science is well 
shown in the story of the ‘Peasant-boy Philoso- 
pher,’ which is a first-rate educational book for 
young people. The subjects are much the same as 
those embraced in the well-known scientific dia- 
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logues of Joyce, and they are presented in a form 
almost as attractive as the story of ‘ Sandford and 
Merton.’ There are numerous pictures and illus- 
trative diagrams. 


Studies from History. By the Rev. W. H. Rule. 
Vol I. Richard I., and the Third Crusade. 
Mohammed IT., and the Fall of the Greek 
Empire. Mason. 

Tue design of these studies is to present sketches 
of some of the most memorable events and remark- 
able characters in history, especially such as bear 
upon the progress of Christian civilization in 
Europe. The Third Crusade and the Fall of the 
Greek Empire are the subjects in the present 
volume. A second series of studies will present 
the Life and Times of Savonarola and of Melanc- 
thon. Mr. Rule does not profess to do more than 
compile from well-known authorities, but in this 
he does useful service to a large class of readers 
who may not have access to original sources of 
information. In his style Mr. Rule is unfor- 
tunately diffuse and prolix, which must check the 
popularity of books excellent in their plan and in- 
teresting in their subjects. In the life of Richard, 
the aunals of Roger de Hoveden are closely 
followed, notices being added from John of 
Brompton, Matilda of Westminster, and other 
Chroniclers. To the Life of Mohammed II. is 
prefixed a portrait, copied from an original pen 
and ink drawing of Gentil Bellini, preserved in 
the print-room of the British Museum. Bellini 
was sent expressly to Constantinople from Venice 
to make a painting of the Sultan, and this is said 
to be the original sketch, from which, for the first 
time, a copy is here published. 

Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign 
of the Stuarts. By John Heneage Jesse. New 
edition, revised. Vol. I. Bentley. 

Wir this re-issue of Mr. Jesse’s work, to be coim- 
pleted in three volumes, is commenced a new series 
of monthly volumes ofstandard and popular modern 
literature.” Kaye's ‘ History of the War in Aff- 
ghanistan,’ Wright's ‘England under the House of 
Hanover,’ ‘Horace Walpole’s Letters,’ Mignet’s 
‘ Life of Mary Queen of Scots,’ Thiers’s ‘ History 
of the French Revolution,’ and other works of 
similar value and interest, are promised in the 
series, the volumes of which are remarkable for 
typography and other external advantages, at a 
price that will bring the works within the reach 
of many new readers. In this spirited and liberal 
literary undertaking we trust that the publishers 
will meet with success, so as to encourage the 
diffusion of cheap and good books such as are pro- 
mised in this series. 





SUMMARY. 
Among the pictorial gift-books of the season, 
the chief place belongs to the Illustrated Edition 
of Cowper's Task (Nisbet and Co.) The designs 
are by Birket Foster, who has fully entered into 
the spirit of his work. The execution of the wood- 
cuts by Evans, and the printing of the whole 
volume, are of unusual excellence. It is altogether 
a beautiful work, and one of perennial value. 
Under the title of Tit for Tat; or, American 
Fixings of English Humanity, by a Lady from 
Orleans, U.S. (Clarke and Beeton), an American 
writer takes revenge for ‘‘ the insult offered to the 
proprietors of the Southern States, by the manner 
in which Mrs. Beecher Stowe and her vaunted 
‘Uncle Tom’ were received in England.” The 
writer shows in this book of about 350 closely 
printed pages, that children are bought and sold 
as chimney-sweepers in England for a dollar and 
fifty cents a-head. Dreadful tales of oppression 
and murder are told, ‘‘all this,” it is said, ‘‘ being 
done in England in 1854; yes, by these very 
hypocritical Britishers who wept a Mississippi of 
their tears over a highly-wrought picture of our 
institutions, protected as they are, and in accord- 
ance as they are with the laws of our land.” In- 
stead of being angry at the exposure of social evils 
in England, as the Americans are when their 
‘institutions’ are criticized, we feel grateful to a 








foreigner for calling attention to a matter in which 
it seems there is still need for magisterial, if not for 
legislative interference for the protection of help- 
less children. Had the book been written in 
better spirit, it would have had more effect upon 
English readers. 

A new edition, much enlarged, appears of an 
illustrated volume of poetry, Sunday Afternoon ; 
or, Questions, Pictures, and Poems on the Old 
Testament Scriptures, by KE. H. (Bagster and 
Sons). There are numerous poetical narratives 
and descriptions, and steel engravings in outline 
of subjects likely to be instructive and interesting 
to the young. Questions, adapted to the poems, 
render the work more useful for parents and 
teachers. 

In Parts VI. and VII. of The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Landscape Painting in Water Colours, by 
George Barnard, Professor of Drawing at Rugby 
School (W. S. Orr and Co.), this valuable treatise 
is completed. It will form a most beautiful as 
well as useful volume, with its numerous illustra- 
tions printed in colours by the chromatic process. 

A fourth edition is published (Routledge and Co.) 
of the little treatise, by the Rev. Robert Aris 
Willmott, on The Pleasures, Objects, and Advan- 
tayes of Literature, a pleasantly written miscellany 
of literary facts and reflections. 

An historical tale. Anne Boleyn ; or, the Suffer- 
ings of the Religious Houses (Saunders and Otley), 
presents some striking scenes and incidents of that 
period of English history. In the Parlour Library 
(Hodgson), the last volume contains a capital 
sketch of prairie life, The Tunters’ Feast ; or, Con- 
versations around the Camp Tire, by Captain 
Mayne Reid, who combines in his stories stirring 
adventures with pleasant notices of natural scenery 
and natural history. In the Select Library of 
Fiction (Chapman and Hall), a cheap edition is 
issued of Ruth, by the author of ‘Mary Barton.’ 

On the subject of the war many pamphlets are 
published, among which are the speech of the 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert on the Conduct of the 
War, delivered in the House of Commons, in the 
debate of December 12; also the speech of Mr. 
Layard on the same subject (Murray). A Hnout- 
ing for the Czar, being some words on the battles 
of Inkerman, Balaklava, and Alma, by a Soldier 
(Wright). 

The first number of a new monthly periodical, 
the Literary Mailcoach, driven by Tom Whipcord, 
Dick Scribbler, guard (Hardwicke), is a iniscellany 
of amusing and smart writing. 

A miscellany of short papers in prose and verse 
appears under the title of The Head and the Heart, 
a Father's Legacy to his Son (Bale), published from 
a friend’s manuscripts by an executor. The pub- 
lication is good in its matter and its tone, and may 
be useful to those whom it reaches. 

A Manual for the Camp and the Hospital con- 
tains short prayers and meditations, drawn up for 
the use of the army in the Crimea, by the Rev. 
Daniel Moore, M.A., Carlwall (Kerby and Son). 

Part I. of Vol. IL. of Prodromus Faune Zey- 
lanice, being contributions to the zoology of Ceylon, 
by E. F. Kelaart, M.D. (Van Voorst), contains 
descriptions of additional species, and notes onithe 
natural history of the island. The first volume of 
Dr. Kelaart’s book was noticed by us some time 
since in the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ 

A Lecture on the Peoples of Europe, and the 
War in the East, by J. W. Jackson, Esy. (Bail- 
litre), discusses subjects of political and of ethnolo- 
gical importance. 

A smart Christmas tale of light texture, the 
pleasantry of which will be intelligible chiefly to 
Cockney readers, Merry Sparks for Winter 
Hearths, by Fanny Eliza Lacy (Hardwicke). 

A Christmas poem, in sonnets, Chvistel, by 
Cephas (Bell), higherin purpose than happy in per- 
formance. The writer says that this attempt may 
be a prelude to a more pretentious work. We 
advise him not to publish hastily what may be im- 
proved by greater study and experience. 

A lecture on Training in Streets and Schools, by 
William Knighton, M.A., author of ‘Forest Life 
in Ceylon,’ Lecturer at the Chelsea Training Insti- 





tution (Longman), was one of the course delivered 
at the Educational Exhibition in St. Martin’s Hall, 
and deserves separate publication in a form likely 
to be widely circulated. It gives an account of 
normal schools and of the training system, as first 
established successfully at Glasgow, and now 
adopted throughout the country. 

Remains of the Hon. and Rev. Somerville Hay, 
Vicar of Netherbury and Beaminster, Dorset- 
shire, comprising sermons, tracts, and letters, with 
amemoir, by Thomas J. Graham, M.D. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.) A volume containing memo- 
rials of a good man and exemplary Christian 
minister. 

Reprinted from Mr. Patrick Dove’s work, ‘The 
Elements of Political Science,’ is An Account of 
Andrew Yarranton, the founder of English poli- 
tical economy (Johnstone and Hunter), a very in- 
teresting biographical and historical sketch. Two 
centuries ago, Andrew Yarranton lived and wrote, 
and many of his sensible and patriotic views and 
suggestions deserved to be rescued from the oblivion 
into which they had fallen. The Dutch were then 
England’s greatest rivals, and one of Yarranton’s 
books was entitled ‘ How to beat the Dutch with- 
out Fighting, that being the best and justest Way 
to subdue our Enemies.’ 

Part the Second of History of Christian Churches 
and Sects, by the Rev. J. B. Marsden, M.A. 
(Bentley), confirms the opinion we formed from 
the commencement of the work. The author dis- 
plays much candour and impartiality in his state- 
meuts, as well as accuracy in the information con- 
veyed. Among other lesser articles in the present 
number are two, by which any reader may test the 
character of the book, an account of the Scottish 
Covenanters, and the commencement of an article 
on the Church of England. To be written by an 
Episcopalian and Anglican Churchman, the paper 
on the Covenanters is remarkably fair, and even 
generously liberal. 

In the edition of Bentley's ‘Standard Novels’ 
(Bentley), is published Wyandotte ; or, the Hutted 
Knoll, by Mr. Fenimore Cooper, one of his stories 
of American Indian life. 

An acting edition of Punch and Judy, and their 
little dog Toby (H. Ingram and Co.), with illustra- 
tions and descriptive verses, is intended to supply 
an authentic version of this popular drama as per- 
formed sub dio in the streets of London. 

The annual publication of Who’s Who, for 1855 
(Baily Brothers), edited by C. H. Oakes, M.A., 
contains the usual lists of names of titled, official, 
or otherwise distinguished persons, with obituary 
for 1854, and other information. 

Volume Second of Zhe Chemistry of Common 
Life, by J. F. W. Johnston, F.R.S. (Blackwood), 
contains the latter portion of a series of popular 
papers, some of which we have noticed as they 
appeared in successive parts, now collected into a 
goodly work of two volumes, full of instructive and 
entertaining knowledge, as to the chief objects used 
as articles of food, or as indulgences of luxury by 
man. 

In Gleig’s ‘School Series’ (Longman and Co.), 
A Treatise on Mechanics and the Steam Engine, by 
T. Tate, late the Mathematical Professor at Bat- 
tersea Training College. It is a plain and short 
elementary manual for the use of beginners. 

In the ‘Traveller's Library,’ No. 73 (Longman 
and Co.), Voyages and Discoveries in the Arctic 
Regions, edited by F. Mayne. The greater por- 
tion of the narrative has already appeared in the 
pages of a periodical, and are here reprinted with 
two additional chapters, giving an account of the 
most recent events of arctic enterprise. 


LIST OF NEW EBOOKS. 


Ainsworth and Yeats’s Algebra, crown Svo, cloth, 4s. 
Augustine the Happy Child, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Bateman’s (C. H.) Lamp of Love, 2nd series, 32mo, cl., 1s.6d. 
Blaikie’s Philosophy of Sectarianism in the U.S., 6s, 6 
Bode’s Ballads, 2nd edition, square, cloth, 7s. 

Chambers’s Educational Course : Mathematics, 1 vol., 6s, 6d, 
Churchman’s Year Book for 1855, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Cornwell and Fitch’s Science of Arithmetic, 12mo, cl., 4s.6d. 
Castello’s Anne of Brittany, post Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. ~ 
Ellerman’s (C, F.) Anglo-Belgic Ballads, post Svo, cl., 7s, 6d, 
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Fitzallan Catechist, &c., 1 vol., 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Forbes’s Literary Papers, 12mo, cloth, 6s, 

Gilparzer’s Sappho, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 

Gleig’s Series : Tate’s Mechanics and Steam-engine, 18mo, 1s. 
Household Narrative, royal 8vo, cloth, 1854, 3s. 

Idle’s (C.) Hints on Shooting, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Jones’s (W. H.) Blanche de Bourbon, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Kennaway’s Consolation, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 

Lucy; or, the Housemaid, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Macleane’s (J.) Sermons on Christian Life, 8vo, cl., 10s, 6d. 
May’s Swedish Grammar, 3rd edition, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Montgomery’s Law of Kindness, new edition, rl, 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
—————— (R.) God and Man, post 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Morgan’s (Rev. J.) Exposition of the 51st Psalm, 12mo, 3s. 
Mullen’s (Rev. J.) Missions in South India, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Parley’s Tales about Animals, square, cloth, new edit., 6s. 
Peasant Life and Political Clubs, post 8vo, boards, 2s, 
Russian Life in the Caucasus, post 8vo, boards, 2s, 
Spectator, (The) royal 8vo, cloth, plates, 9s. 

Symon’s fr W.) Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, 12mo, cl., 6s. 
Taylor’s (B.) Life and Landscapes, 2nd ed., 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary, new edit., 12mo, cl., 5s. 
Westwood’s Butterflies, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

White’s Landmarks of the History of England, 12mo, 1s, 6d. 








IMPLORA PACEM, 


Lowly, lowly, lying lowly, 
Where the willow weeps, 

One who makes remembrance holy 
In her beauty sleeps. 

Music once was in the river, 
Joy in wood and field, 

Gone are they, and gone for ever, 
Earth no charm can yield. 


Like a star the cloud o’ershadeth, 
Did we lose her ray, 

Like a flower that blooms and fadeth, 
Faded she away ; 

None remember, none come hither, 
Mourning o’er her doom, 

None save one, whose heart is with her, 
In her silent tomb. 


Wild birds seek the willow near her, 
Singing as of yore, 


She, whose voice was sweeter, dearer, 
Sings to me no more. 

Every charm was thrown about her 
That could life adorn ; 

Now the sun is dark without her, 
And the world forlorn. 


Something blest to her was given, 
Some diviner birth ; 
There’s an angel more in heaven, 
And one miss’d from earth. 
Every hope my heart refuseth, 
Thinking but of one / 
Ah, we know not what life loseth 
*Till the loved are gone. 
CHARLES SWAIN. 


SANDY M°CALLUM. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


16, Belgrave-square, Jan. 10, 1855, 

Srtr,—Your respect for the men (often too poor) 
who are the discoverers of those fossil remains 
whereby geologists and paleontologists are enabled 
to arrive at their truest conclusions, will induce you, 
I doubt not, to rejoice in the opportunity of doing 
an act of charity by the insertion of these few lines, 
destined to call the attention of your readers to a 
case of real distress. 

The individual who bore the name of Sandy 
(Alexander) M°Callum, was a humorous, original 
character, well known in his native town of Girvan, 
Ayrshire, for his ingenuity exhibited in various 
callings. As a fisherman he had explored the 
steeps of Ailsa Crag, and all the rocks on the main- 
land; whilst to the trades of weaver, mechanic, 
&c., he added the politer art of music, and became 
a popular performer on his violin at many merry 
meetings in and around Girvan. 

Sandy was withal a sober, reflective fellow, who 
was always meditating some new discovery of his 
own, us, wholly untutored and remote from all 
professors and geologists, he discovered many fossil 
organic remains in the rocks around his native 
place; Mr. J. Carrick Moore, Professors J. Nicol, 





Harkness, and Wyville Thomson, as well as myself, 
having profited by his researches. 

When I was exploring the coast of Ayrshire in 
1850, accompanied by Professor J. Nicol, poor 
Sandy was our daily and most instructive com- 
panion—enlivening his stony exploits with many a 
racy anecdote, worthy of being chronicled by a 
Walter Scott. 

I was, above all, pleased in my own department 
with the persevering skill he displayed in extract- 
ing huge and long orthoceratites, and other fossils, 
from very hard slaty rocks, often much altered by 
intrusive agency. In this way, and by spending 
months in rocky ravines, did he amass not only 
the Silurian remains described by me, whether in 
the ‘Quarterly Journal Geol. Soc.,’ or in the recent 
work, ‘Siluria,’ but also all the best Silurian 
fossils which exist in the Museum of: Practical 
Geology. 

Alas, poor Sandy was suddenly carried off last 
month by an attack of cholera, leaving a widow 
and five children in an entirely destitute condition. 
To relieve in some measure the distressed family, a 
subscription is opened at the Rooms of the Geolo- 
gical Society, where the smallest donations, even 
a few shillings will be thankfully received. —Your 
obedient servant, RopeERIcK I. MuRcuHison. 

P.S.—My friend, Professor Sedgwick, has 
with his usual good-heartedness subscribed a 
sovereign, although he was unacquainted with 
Sandy’s merits, and that the most of his colleagues 
only contribute a crown. 


** Ifa list of subscribers in the ahove interest- 
ing case be sent to us, we shall be happy to give 
it further publicity. 


—— 


FRAUDS ON THE FAIRIES. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, as all the world ought to 
know, is publishing an edition of our familiar 
household Fairy Tales, not only illustrated with his 
own sparkling and fairy-like etchings, but edited by 
his accommodating and sympathetic pen. George 
Cruikshank has a heart of milk—a fountain ever 
flowing with benignity—and on the grounds that 
these Fairy Tales are no man’s copyright, but that 
every one is free to relate them according to his 
own taste and views, he has resolved on purging the 
series from what he deems impurities, No person- 
age in any of George Cruikshank’s edition of the 
Fairy Tales may drink wine, gamble, thieve, or 
tell fibs. Jack may no longer deceive the Giant 
by wearing a ‘sham stomach, the Count’s children 
may no longer have their throats cut without re- 
morse, Hop-o’-my-Thumb may no longer run away 
with the Ogre’s ‘money and valuables,’ and the 
marriage of Cinderella may no more be celebrated 
by the fountains in the courtyard running with 
“strong drink.” 

Charles Dickens, a jovial, but not intemperate 
friend to literature, has remonstrated with the great 
caricaturist on the mildness of his text, and declares 
it to be a fraud on the Fairies. ‘‘ We entertain 
a very great tenderness,” says the gentle-hearted 
author of little Nell, ‘‘for the fairy literature of 
our childhood. What enchanted us then, and is 
captivating a million of young fancies now, has, at 
the same blessed time of life, enchanted vast hosts 
of men and women who have done their long day’s 
work, and laid their grey heads down to rest. It 
would be hard to estimate the amount of gentleness 
and mercy that has made its way among us through 
these slight channels. Forbearance, courtesy, con- 
sideration for the poor and aged, kind treatment of 
animals, the love of nature, abhorrence of tyranny 
and brute foree—many such good things have been 
first nourished in the child’s heart by this powerful 
aid. It has greatly helped to keep us, in some 
sense, ever young, by preserving through our 
worldly ways one slender track not overgrown with 
weeds, where we may walk with children, sharing 
their delights. In an utilitarian age, of all other 
times, it is a matter of grave importance that fairy 
tales should be respected. Our English red tape 
is too magnificently red ever to be employed in the 
tying up of such trifles, but every one who has 
considered the subject, knows full well that a 





nation without fancy, without some romance, never 
did, never can, never will, hold a great place under 
the sun. The theatre, having done its worst to 
destroy these admirable fictions—and having ina 
most exemplary manner destroyed itself, its artists, 
and its audiences, in that perversion of its duty— 
it becomes doubly important that the little books 
themselves, nurseries of fancy as they are, should 
be preserved. To preserve them in their useful- 
ness, they must be as much preserved in their 
simplicity, and purity, and innocent extravagance, 
as if they were actual fact. Whosoever alters them 
to suit his own opinions, whatever they are, is 
guilty, to our thinking, of an act of presumption, 
and appropriates to himself what does not belong 
tohim. We have lately observed with pain the 
intrusion of a Whole Hog of unwieldy dimensions 
into the fairy flower-garden. The rooting of the 
animal among the roses would in itself have 
awakened in us nothing but indignation !” 

But the benignant editor does not like being 
charged with altering the tales of the fairies for 
the purpose of propagating doctrines of his own, 
and retorts that had he been altering the text of 
any standard literary work, the writing of any 
individual, ‘then, indeed, you might have raised 
a hue-and-cry—but to insist upon preserving the 
entire integrity of a Fairy tale, which has been, 
and is, constantly altering in the recitals and in 
the printing of various editions in different coun- 
tries, and even counties, appears to my little mind, 
like shearing one of your own ‘ whole hogs,’ where 
there is ‘great cry and little wool.’” And in 
reference to Mr. Dickens’s championship of the 
Fairy Tales ‘‘in their innocence, usefulness, and 
purity,” Mr. Cruikshank continues, —~ “ Look at 
Miss ‘Puss in Boots,’ for instance: what is that 
story but a succession of successful falsehoods—a 
clever lesson in lying!—a system of imposture 
rewarded by the greatest worldly advantages! A 
useful lesson, truly, to be impressed upon the 
minds of children! Then, as to Master ‘Jack the 
Giant Killer-—that history is little more thana 
succession of slaughterings and bloodshed. This 
sort of example cannot be very useful to the chil- 
dren of a Christian and civilized people. Then 
that pretty little episode of Jack dropping his 
dinner into a bag suspended under his chin, and 
pretending to cut his stomach open, and daring 
and inducing the stupid Giant to do the same feet 
(which he does to his real stomach), and the 
shocking and disgusting result thereof is surely 
neither useful, nor innocent, and as to the purity, 
why, in the old editions of this tale, there are some 
parts so gross, that no decent person would reprint 
them for publication in the present day.” 

Now, much as we value the motives of Mr. 
Cruikshank’s editorial mildness, we cannot stand 
by and see these pithy episodes of fairy literature 
despoiled of their impressive horrors. He may 
dilute our drinks, but not our books. We have no 
fear that the rising generation will run about with 
sham stomachs, to induce the suicide of real ones; 
and if, in our time, the land should be visited by 
any such cruel ogres as would have swallowed 
Jack the Giant Killer, we shall only be too thank- 
ful for a like succession of ‘‘slaughterings 
bloodshed.” 

In the last Fairy Tale which has appeared, 
‘Cinderella and the Glass Slipper,’ illustrated in 
manner truly charming, the editor has had no 
horrors or petty larceny to deal with, but alas! on 
coming to the rejoicings at Cinderella’s nuptials, 
we find the fountains of Rhenish wine dried up:— 

“The King, who was in the highest flow o 
spirits, declared that there should be extraordinary 
grand doings to celebrate this wedding; and, 
amongst other things, ordered that there should be 
running ‘fountains of wine’ in the court-yards of 
the palace, and also in the streets. Upon which 
Cinderella’s godmother, who had been conversing 
with the King, begged that his Majesty would not 
carry out that part of the arrangements. 

«Why not? said the King ; ‘ it is the custow 
upon all great festive occasions, and the people 
would be disappointed were it omitted at a royal 
weddin 
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‘«<Ttis true,’ replied the dwarf, ‘that the people 
look for such things, but although there is much 
boisterous mirth created by the drink around these 
wine fountains, yet your Majesty is aware that this 
same drink leads also to quarrels, brutal fights, and 
violent deaths.’ 

‘¢¢ Well! I fear it is so,’ the King replied ; ‘but 
this misconduct and violence is only committed by 
those who take too much, and not by those who 
take it in moderation.’ 

“¢The history of the use of strong drinks,’ the 
dwarf said, ‘is marked on every page by excess, 
which follows, as a matter of course, from the very 
nature of their composition, and are always accom- 
panied by ill-health, misery, and crime.’ 

“** Well, but,’ said the King, ‘what is to be 
done ? are not these things intended by Providence 
for our use ? 

“ *With all deference to your Majesty,’ said the 
dwarf in reply, ‘most assuredly not ; for such is 
the Power of the Creator, that if it had been ne- 
cessary for man to take stimulating drinks, the 
Almighty could have given them to him free from 
all intoxicating qualities, as he has done with all 
solids and liquids necessary and fit for the support 
of man’s life ; and as he never intended that any 
man should be intoxicated, and as he knows that 
all men cannot take these drinks alike, such is his 
goodness and mercy, that he would have sent them 
to us without the intoxicating principle ; and when 
people talk of these intoxicating drinks, that do so 
much deadly mischief, being sent to us by the Al- 
mighty, we might as well say that he sends us gun- 
powder, because man converts certain materials 
into such a deadly composition. And as to mode- 
ration, pardon me, your Majesty, but so long as 
your Majesty continues to take even half a glass of 
wine a-day, so long will the drinking customs of 
society be considered respectable and kept up ; and 
it thus follows, as a necessary consequence, that 
thousands of your Majesty’s subjects will be con- 
stantly falling by excess into vice, wretchedness, 
and crime ; and as to people not being able to do 
without stimulating drinks, I beg your Majesty to 
look at Cinderella, who never has taken any in all 
her life, and who never will.’ 

“**My dear little lady,’ exclaimed the King, 
good-humouredly, ‘your arguments have convinced 
me: there shall be no more fountains of wine in 
my dominions.’ And he immediately gave orders 
that all the wine, beer, and spirits, in the place, 
should be collected together and piled upon the top 
of a rocky mound in the vicinity of the palace, and 
— a re bonfire of on the night of the wed- 

ig ;—which was accordingly done, and asplendi 
blaze it made !”’ wid ‘ nas 

This will never do. We cannot allow friend 
Cruikshank to turn all our wine into water. We 
wonder how he would emendate the first beginning 
of miracles in Cana of Galilee. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. G, A’Brcxert has this week published the 
result of his experience, as Police Magistrate of 
Southwark, of the effects of the new Beer Bill. 
Previous to its coming into operation,” Mr. 
A’Beckett says, ‘‘the business of this court was 
not only considerably greater on Monday than on 
any other day in the week, but it consisted chiefly 
I cases of drunkenness, or of assaults, more or less 
Violent, that had been committed under its influ- 
ence. From the day when the Act came into 
effect, I have kept an account of the number of 
charges of Sunday drunkenness which have been 
brought before me on every Monday on which I 
have sat; and the result is thirty-seven cases in 
nineteen days, or a fraction less than two for each 
Sunday.” “Similar testimony has been publicly 
borne by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and by 
magistrates all over the country. Mr. A’Beckett, 
after making some remarks on the efficiency of the 
Bill, adds, ‘There is little doubt that the best 
means for the diminution of crime, poverty, and 
perhaps also disease, are comprised in the prohibi 
; So strongly is this begin- 
hing to be felt, that the proposal to adopt a 


measure like the Maine Liquor Law has been 
made by Mr. Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham. 
This may not yet be practicable ; but the beneficial 
results of the slight legislative interference hftherto 
attempted ought to lead to further steps in the 
same direction. The outcry raised against all 
such public measures, as interfering with the liberty 
of Englishmen, has very properly been unheeded. 
The Americans understand and value personal 
freedom of action as much as we do, but they 
submit to public restraint in a matter where unre- 
stricted liberty leads to the most degraded form of 
slavery. The poet Cowper, gentle though he was, 
and jealous of English rights and English liberty, 
yet could exclaim, after describing ‘‘the ruinous 
ebriety that imbrutes the man”— 
“0 for a law to noose the villain’s neck 

Who starves his own; who persecutes the blood 

He gave them, in his children’s veins, and hates 

And wrongs the woman he has sworn to love!” 
Cowper said it was vain to look to the legislature 
for any diminution of 

“A public pest, 

That, like the filth with which the peasant feeds 

His hungry acres, stinks, and is of use. 

The excise is fattened with the rich result 

Of all this riot; and ten thousand casks, 

For ever dribbling out their base contents, 

Touched by the Midas-finger of the State, 

Bleed gold, for ministers to sport away.” 
But there is more virtue and patriotism in the 
statesmen of our times, even though some of them, 
like Lord John Russell, who is partner in a brewery, 
are personally interested in the subject. A trifling 
decrease of revenue is not to be mentioned in com- 
parison with the immense diminution of drunken- 
ness and all its attendant evils. Happily, too, it 
has been proved that what is morally right, is in 
this matter politically expedient—the repression of 
intemperance involving decrease of poverty and 
crime, and of the public rates and expenses with 
which the country is overburdened. What Mr. 
A’ Beckett calls ‘‘the prohibition of drunkenness,” 
extended as far as practicable by law, will be found 
not only a good act in Christian philanthropy, but 
a wise measure in financial economy. On questions 
of social reform like this, the influence of the press 
ought to be heartily brought to bear. Such subjects 
might, for instance, be taken up effectively in the 
journal with which Mr. A’ Beckett's literary name 
was formerly associated. But we are sorry to 
observe that on this, and on other subjects bearing 
on social improvement (such as the religious 
observance of the Sabbath), the conductors of 
‘Punch’ manifest a spirit of improperlevity. When 
a contemporary ventured lately to remark that 
there are subjects too sacred for jest, the courteous 
hint was met with violent abuse. Our facetious 
friend will not lose in public estimation by keeping 
wit and intellect uniformly on the side of morality 
and religion. 

From Paris we learn with pleasure that there 
is every indication that the present year will be 
more important in a literary point of view than 
the last one. The ‘Bibliographie’ already con- 
tains numerous announcements of new publications. 
Amongst them we notice the translation of a very 
long Greek poem on Bacchus, by Count Marcellus; 
a history of Athens in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, by Count Laborde, Member 
of the Institute; a treatise on Gaul three cen- 
turies before Christ, by H. Martin, the historian ; 
a history of French literature during the reign of 
Louis Philippe, by M. Nettement, who is already 
favourably and widely known as the author of a 
history of literature under the Restoration ; a his- 
tory of the Directory of the French Republic, by 
M. de Barante ; a second edition of the posthu- 
mous work of Condorcet on the art of making 
calculations with facility; a continuation of the 
immense ‘Theological (Catholic) Encyclopedia,’ 
published by the Abbé Migne ; a second edition 
of the learned bibliophile Jacob’s CEuvres Com- 
plétes de Frangois Villon; an edition of the works of 
the Sieur de Balzac, one of the earliest members of 
the French Academy ; an elaborate treatise on the 
nature of human society, by the Abbé Mitraud ; 
another volume of the Abbé Guettée’s important 
\ History of the French Church ; a huge Dictionary 
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(2000 pages) of Geography and Statistics, by A. 
Guibert; a brief but excellent treatise on the 
wealth and population of France in the eighteenth 
century, by M. Leonce de Lavergne; a Life (real 
and imaginary) of the Holy Virgin, according to 
the old ecclesiastical writers, by Le Meulier ; ac- 
count of a recent pilgrimage to Palestine by Laorty- 
Hadji; a new Dictionary of Architecture, by M. 
Viollet-le-Duc, the Government Architect ; a re- 
print for the first time for centuries of the Imita- 
tion of Jesus Christ, in the original text ; a reprint, 
by M. Feuillet de Couches, of the famous journal 
of the notable Marquis de Dangeau ; a collection 
for the first time of the letters of Calvin ; another 
and corrected edition of the Historiettes of Talle- 
mant des Reaux; a life of CEhlenschlager, the 
Danish poet, by Le Fevre Deumier ; a translation 
of the complete works of Conscience, the Flemish 
writer; a translation of Warren’s ‘Diary of a 
Physician ;’ another part of Querard’s very curious 
work, ‘Les Supercheries Littéraires Devoilées ; 
and a history of Switzerland in the eighteenth 
century, by Monnard. We also see announced 
new editions of Boileau, La Fontaine, La Bruyére, 
La Rochefoucauld, Chateaubriand, Delavigne, and 
other standard authors ; as also several translations 
from English. In addition to all this, new works 
are in preparation by Guizot, Thiers, Lamartine, 
Mignet, Thierry, Villemain, and other of the great 
writers of the day. In light literature likewise 
we may expect that the present year will be 
unusually brilliant, owing to the demand which 
will be created by the crowds of foreigners who 
will flock to the Exhibition. 

We cannot pass without comment the letters of 
the Marquis of Clanricarde and of Lord Dunkellin 
that have appeared in the public journals this 
week. With the political bearings of these extra- 
ordinary documents we have no concern ; but as 
literary productions we have read them with sur- 
prise and with shame. To find any parallels, we 
must go back to the days in which authors stooped 
to pen fulsome dedications to the patrons who 
despised them for their abject flattery. Lord Clan- 
ricarde commences thus his letter to the Russian 
minister who announced his son’s release :—‘‘ My 
Prince, I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of the letter which His Majesty the Em- 
peror has deigned to have addressed to me, and I 
now beg your Excellency to submit to His Impe- 
rial Majesty the expression of my vivid gratitude, 
and of the profound sentiment inspired by the 
benevolent and gracious remembrance which he 
has thereby shown toward me.” Lord Dunkellin 
improves upon this, by volunteering his opinion 
that ‘‘this act of benevolence and generosity pro- 
claims the act of a really great man;” and by 
declaring that ‘‘ words will never sufficiently ex- 
press all his gratitude for this noble and generous 
conduct.” We are well aware that certain forms 
of courtesy are required in addressing persons 
officially exalted ; but the extravagant language 
here employed is beyond all precedent. The letters 
are unworthy of Englishmen. That the Emperor's 
release of Lord Dunkellin was entirely an act of 
benevolence and generosity, and not in the least 
an act of policy, we are not denying; but the 
acknowledgment of the favour need not have been 
made in terms so servile and humiliating. Lieu- 
tenant Royer of the Tiger was severely taken to 
task for his plain statement of the kindness with 
which he was treated by the Czar, when a prisoner 
in Russia. How is it that The Times, after run- 
ning down a poor lieutenant in the Navy for his 
honest narrative, has suffered to pass without 
censure this obsequious epistle of a Peer of the 
realm? We are not surprised now that Lord 
Clanricarde was a favourite at the court of St. Pe- 
tersburg ; and if he were sent on an embassy to 
China, he would make no scruples about the pros- 
trations to which Lords Macartney and Amherst, 
as representatives of the honour of England, would 
not stoop. 

At the close of the meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on Tuesday, M. Néron, of Paris, 
exhibited an ingenious mode of placing detonating 
caps on the nipple of a rifle or a musket. The 
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apparatus consisted of a tube containing twenty- 
two caps, placed parallel with and close beside the 
barrel, being partially inserted in the stock, and so 
arranged, that whilst the near end was attached by 
a pin to the hammer, the further extremity was 
free to travel in a slot. Its action was very simple, 
the tube being filled with caps from a reservoir, 
several of which would occupy but a very small 
space ; the end cover was turned down. On draw- 
ing the hammer to half-cock, the tube was drawn 
forward, until a cap was brought over the nipple, 
and at full-cock the cap was pressed down upon it. 
After firing, if any portion of the copper remained 
attached to the cap, it was removed by a small 
picker preceding the tube, on its being again drawn 
forward to repeat the operation. It was evident 
that by this simple and cheap addition to any ‘fire- 
arm much time must be saved in loading, and a 
great waste of caps must be avoided, whilst about 
twenty-five per cent. of copper was saved in mak- 
ing the caps—and they were kept dry in the reser- 
voir, instead of being exposed to damp and running 
the risk of not exploding, as had occurred frequently 
in action on recent occasions in the Crimea. The 
system was stated to have obtained the approba- 
tion of the highest military authorities in France, 
and, with the characteristic alacrity of the Govern- 
ment of that country, to be already in process of 
adaptation to the Minié rifles and to fire-arms of 
all kinds for the army; it had, only within the last 
few days, been brought here to lay before the 
English Government. 

A scientific discussion of some importance is 
being carried on in the columns of the ‘ Witness’ 
newspaper, between Mr. James Wilson and the 
editor, Mr. Hugh Miller. In noticing with high 


praise the letter-press of a pictorial work, ‘ Photo- 
graphic Illustrations of Scripture,’ Mr. Miller took 
exception to the statement of Mr. Wilson that 
there are several distinct species of dogs, making 
at the same time some remarks as to the bearing 
of this point on the still more important question 


of the unity of the human species. Without 
entering into the details of the canine controversy, 
which has been conducted with learning and 
ingenuity on both sides, we must say that the 
positive proofs, from observation and experiment, 
as adduced by Mr. Wilson, set aside all mere 
negative arguments on the question of the union 
and fertility of distinct species. Dut this in no 
way touches the point of the specific standing of 
the dog. It may only show that naturalists have 
made too hasty a generalization in regard to 
hybridous union. The facts cited by Mr. Wilson 
prove that such unions take place between species 
generically allied. The evidences of the specific 
identity of the different varieties of the dog are 
manifold, and the occasional direct hybrids from 
crosses with allied species only serve to diminish 
surprise at the diversity of form in an animal as 
widely diffused over the globe as man_ himself. 
From all the facts adduced, the theory of the dog 
having no distinct specific character is far more 
tenable than that of the several varietics being 
distinct species. Certainly no analogical argument 
can be drawn for the existence of diversity of species 
in the human race. Mr. Miller’s papers contain 
some curious and striking illustrations from monu- 


mental records, and from history as well as from |, 


science. 


The following is from a correspondent in Ger- 
many :—‘‘I have to mention the death of the cele- 
brated and popular German writer, Bitzius, better 
known under the nom de guerre of Jeremias Gott- 
helf. He was born in Murten in 1797, and died last 
October. He did not begin to publish until 1835, 
and then his works followed each other in rapid 
succession. Bitzius, when he had finished his col- 
lege career at Gottingen, was appointed pastor to a 
small congregation in Switzerland; here he passed 
his whole life, and spent the latter part of it in 
writing stories, the materials of which are drawn 
from the strong and vigorous life of the Swiss 
pet. These tales are very simple but very 

utiful, marked by a healthy tone, energetic 
spirit, and true and deep religious feeling; there 
js not a particle of cant in them, no exaggerated 





expression, or maudlin sentimentality. He worked 
for the people, saw things with their eyes, and 
from their point of view, and in all his stories you 
find pure feelings and noble thoughts. Karl 
Begas, an historical painter of considerabie merit, 
has recently died. He was born near Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, and began his artistical studies at Cologne. 
He soon received a travelling pension from the 
King of Prussia, and made his way to Rome, where 
he worked diligently for some years; on his return 
to Germany he was appointed Professor of the 
Academy at Berlin, where he died on the 24th 
November. He has been more successful in his 
portraits than in his historical works—the last 
show considerable knowledge of art and feeling for 
his subject, but are tame in their execution. 
Director von Kaulbach, who is staying at present 
at Munich, intends this winter to finish, in chalk 
and charcoal drawing, the great cartoon for the 
fifth picture in the Museum. The outiine is already 
finished,—the subject of the cartoon is the ‘ Arrival 
of the Crusaders before Jerusalem.’ Fritz Kaul- 
bach, a near relation of the Director's, has been 
for some time occupied upon a large picture repre- 
senting the coronation of the Emperor Charles the 
Great by the Pope. This work was ordered by 
King Maximilian of Bavaria for his great historical 
gallery. Kaulbach has, however, been obliged to 
postpone the finishing of this work for a time, as 
he has been commissioned by Duke Max to paint 
a life-size portrait of the Empress of Austria. The 
picture is to be a three-quarter-length figure, and 
the dress simple,—a tulle robe spangled with silver 
flowers, and with an underdress of white satin; no 
ornaments of any kind to be in the picture. 

During the short session of Parliament before 
Christmas, Mr. Ewart moved for the production 
of papers relative to the new coal fields near Hera- 
clea, on the southern shore of the Black Sea. A 
letter from Mr. Arthur Anderson, in ‘The Times’ 
this week, narrates the discovery of this vast store 
of mineral wealth in 1841, and the attempt made to 
turn it to account, but without effect, through the 
stupidity and jealousy of the Turkish authorities. 
Mr. Anderson publishes the detailed reports made 
at that time, by Dr. Davy, and by Mr. Granville 
Withers, a civil engineer, which contain most en- 
couraging accounts of the practicability of the 
mines being most profitably worked. It is now 
suggested that arrangements should be sought with 
the Turkish Government for the coal-fields of He- 
raclea being worked by English capital and skill. 
The scheme is one of great importance, not only 
with reference to the immediate proceedings in the 
Black Sea connected with the war, but for the 
supply of steamers by the overland route to India, 
and for the railroads which, at no distant time, will 
open up the now neglected regions of Western 
Asia. We have little doubt that the coal-fields of 
Heraclea will play an important part in the future 
history of that part of the world. With sufficient 
guarantees from the Turkish Government. which 
could at this time be easily obtained, English 
capital and labour would soon be directed to this 
enterprise. Meanwhile, for the use of the public 
service, Mr. Anderson suggests that Mr. Peto’s 
nayvies should be sent to Heraclea, after finishing 
their work at Balaklava. 

The programme arranged for the forthcoming 
Friday evening Lectures at the Royal Institution 
is as follows :—Professor Faraday, ‘On some 
Points of Magnetic Philosophy.’ Professor J. 
Tyndall, ‘On the Nature of the Force by which 
Bodies are Repelled from the Poles of a Magnet.’ 
The Astronomer-Royal, ‘On the Pendulum-expe- 
riments lately made in the Harton Colliery, for 





Professor Owen, ‘On the Orangs and Chimpanzees, 
and their Structural Relationsto Man.’ Dr. J. H. 
Gladstone, ‘On Explosives.’ John Dickinson, Esq., 
‘On Providing an Additional Supply of Pure 
Water for London.’ Dr. John Stenhouse, ‘On 
the Economical Applications of Charcoal to Sanitary 
Purposes.’ Thomas Sopwith, Esq., ‘On the Min- 
ing Districts of the North of England.’ Professor 
G. G. Stokes, ‘ On Colour considered as a Discrimi- 


nating CharacterofBodies,’ Rev. John Eyre Ashby, 





ascertaining the Mean Density of the Earth.’, 





On (80 called) Catalytic Action and Combustion ; 
and theories of Catalysis.’ Rev. John Barlow, 
‘On the Application of Chemistry to the Preserva- 
tion of Food.’ 

The Academy of Sciences of France held its an- 
nual sitting in Paris on Monday. M. Combes, 
the President, read a paper, setting forth the prizes 
and recompences awarded for various useful disco- 
veries during the year, or for the best treatises on 
certain specified subjects. Only one of the prizes 
given presented any interest to English readers, 
and that was the Lalande astronomical prize, which 
was divided amongst Messrs. Luther, Marth, Hind, 
Ferguson, Goldschmidt, and Chacornac, for the 
discovery of new planets. After this part of the 
business was disposed of, M. Laugier read a very 
interesting biographical paper, by the late Arago, 
on Malus, a French philosopher, who died in 1812, 
and who is famous for researches on light, and for 
the discovery of polarization. 

The daily papers record the death, on the 30th 
ult., at the age of sixty-seven, of Mr. W. R. Mac- 
donald, a gentleman industriously occupied in the 
early part of his life in editing a weekly newspaper, 
and subsequently in preparing books for the young. 
“* Among his publications,” says a correspondent, 
‘* may also be mentioned a valuable octavo volume 
entitled, ‘Christianity, Protestantism, and Popery 
Compared and Contrasted,’ a work which is a com- 
plete manual of evidence in favour of religious re- 
formation from Popery, and contains many sub- 
stantial arguments which have full claim to osigi- 
nality. To his pen belong also the following poems: 
‘Mechanical Tales,’ ‘Judges in Ireland,’ ‘ Fables 
of the Day,’ ‘ Economy of Human Life Verified,’ 
‘Comic Alphabet,’ and others of a more or less 
ephemeral character.” 

From Cambridge we learn that the subject of 
the Seatonian prize poem for 1855 is to be the 
‘Plurality of Worlds.’ Each candidate is to send 
in his poem privately to the Vice-Chancellor before 
the 29th of September, and the Vice-Chancellcr, 
the Master of Clare Hall, and the Professor of 
Greek, are to act as adjudicators. The value of the 
prize is 401. The name of Mr. Savage, of St. 
John’s College, is mentioned as the probable senior 
wrangler for the ensuing year. 

We take the opportunity of cautioning the pub- 
lic against sending books to a Dr. Henry Dew- 
hurst, who styles himself an F.R.S., but who, it is 
almost needless to say, is not a member of the So- 
ciety commonly designated by those initials. The 
following letter has been received, in Edinburgh, 
by Mr. Stark, author of the ‘ Popular History of 
British Mosses,’ lately published :— 


“7, Peter Street, Southwark Bridge Road, London. 
“Dy. Henry Dewhurst, F.R.S., presents his compliments to 
Mr. Stark, and respectfully informs him that he will have 
much pleasure in reviewing his work on ‘ British Mosses,’ in 
the English and Irish journals he contributes to, on the re- 
cecipt of a copy, post or carriage free, for that specific purpose. 

“Dr. D. will feel highly honoured and most grateful, if Mr. 
S. will kindly condescend to subscribe to his forthcoming il 
lustrated work on ‘The Philosophy of Temperance,” 12s. 6d. 

“The favour of an early reply will much oblige.” 

The envelope in which this was enclosed is. 
marked ‘‘ paid, private, and immediate.” 

M. Ingres, the distinguished French painter, has 
just terminated an excellent painting of Joan of 
Are (or rather Joan Dare, for such, it is now 
known, is the proper way of spelling the name, 
Joan having been the daughter of a peasant, and 
therefore not entitled to the aristocratic prefix de.) 
The heroine is represented standing on the steps of 
the altar in the Cathedral of Rheims, at the coro- 
nation of the monarch she restored. M. Ingrts 
seems to consider this picture his chef d’euvre, and 
he has intreduced his own portrait into it, in the 
person of a knight kneeling at Joan’s feet. : 

Artists intending to exhibit in the Grand Uni- 
versal Exhibition at Paris, are required to send in 
their works between the 15th of the present month 
and the 15th March. The works are to be accom 
panied with a declaration of the name, Christian 
name, birthplace, and address of the artist. 
Apropos of the Exhibition, it may be stated that 
German artists will figure in it in full force and @ 
great numbers, 
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Fogjelberg, the celebrated Swedish sculptor, 
died recently, from cholera, at Trieste. He was a 
pupil of Canova and Thorwaldsen, and for many 
years resided at Rome. His most recent works 
were two large equestrian statues of Gustavus 
Adolphus and of Charles John XIV. (Bernadotte). 
They were both cast in bronze in the Royal Foundry 
at Munich, and the former has been erected at 
Gothenburg and the latter at Stockholm. 

A picture of great artistic value, by the younger 
Teniers, which has hitherto been buried in a pri- 
vate collection in Belgium, has just been pur- 
chased in France, by Count Duchatel, Minister of 
the Interior under King Louis Philippe. The sub- 
ject is a Flemish market. The price paid for the 
picture is 1000J. 

We noticed but a few weeks since the death of 
one of the Scottish judges, Lord Rutherford, aud 
now the death of Lord Robertson is announced at 
Edinburgh, on the 10th inst. The mortality on 
the Scottish bench has been remarkable of late 
years, not one, we believe, of the thirteen judges 
who sat in 1843 now surviving. Lord Robertson’s 
eloquence, wit, and social qualities will long be re- 
membered in Scotland. Asan author he sought 
celebrity late in life, by turning sonnetteer, and 
published two volumes of poetry, which were no- 
ticed by us at the time of their appearance. 
Another Edinburgh name to add to our literary 
obituary is that of Dr. A. Crichton, LL.D., an in- 
dustrious journalist, and author of some volumes in 
Constable’s Miscellany, and other works of merit. 

Arago’s complete works have been brought out 
in German and Italian, as well as in English and 
French. 

The Mendelssohn Festival, under M. Jullien’s 
direction, at Covent Garden on Tuesday evening, 
afforded a great treat to all lovers of classical 
music. The grand Concerto in G Minor for the 


pianoforte was admirably given by Madame Pleyel, 


who in the spirit of this performance showed as 
much taste and feeling, as she has on previous 
occasions displayed skill and power in managing 
more florid compositions. Herr Ernst’s perform- 
ance of the grand Concerto in E was worthy of his 
reputation as the first violinist of the day; and 
Miss Dolby sang ‘The First Violet’ in a style 
worthy of the occasion. The chief orchestral pieces 
performed were the Italian Symphony, and the 
Wedding March, with which the Mendelssohn 
part of the entertainment concluded. | In the mis- 
cellaneous concert which followed, M. Jullien’s 
Allied Armies Quadrille, and the Pantomime 
Quadrille, were received with unabated popular 
applause; and Miss Dolby gave a Jacobite air, 
‘Over the Sea,’ with much spirit. 

At Paris the dramatic and musical events on the 
first week of a new year are never very important, 
and accordingly we have nothing in the shape of 
novelty to record. Our letters, however, contain 
a few items of news. At the Grand Opera, Auber’s 
Muette continues to make brilliant receipts. 
Madame Stoltz has made her peace with U’ Admi- 
istration, with which she had quarrelled, and has 
reappeared in the Favorite. At the same theatre 
M. Neri Baraldi, an Italian, has débuted, as first 
tenor, but his voice possesses no great compass, his 
manner is cold in the extreme, and he has not the 
slightest notion of acting. The total receipts of 
the Paris theatres, concerts, and public amuse- 
ments in general, during the last year, were 
486,362. The veteran Frederick Lemaitre has 
been engaged at the Ambigu, to play his famous 
part of Le Paillasse, and, though he is but the 
wreck of what he used to be, all Paris is going to 
seehim. Rachel is quite determined on accepting 
the brilliant engagement offered her in America, so 
that the multitudes of visitors who are expected to 
flock to Paris, during the Exhibition, will find 
Paris without its most distinguished theatrical 
célébrité, 

There is no novelty of importance to note this 
week at our London theatres. At the Adelphi 
the acting is very good in The Mysterious Stranger. 
A new adaptation from a French piece is to be 
Produced to-night at the Princess's. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL, — Jan. 8th. — The Master of 
Trinity, F.R.S., in the chair. Mr. Thomas Muir 
was elected a Fellow. A paper was read ‘On a 
Journey Performed in Persia,’ by Mr. Keith E. 
Abbott, H.M.’s Consul at Teheran, communicated 
by the Earl of Clarendon. The next paper read 
was a despatch from Dr. Livingston, containing 
his routes from Lake Ngami through the interior 
of South Africa to Angola, communicated by Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison ; and the following extract 
of a letter from Mr. Edward Gabriel, her Majesty’s 
Arbitrator at Loanda :— 

Extract of «a Letter from Mr. Edward Gabriel, her 
Majesty's Arbitrator at Loanda, Oct. 16, 1854. 
**T only returned from the interior a day or two 
since, after accompanying Mr. Livingston as far 
as Icollo, about fifty miles from Bana do Bengo. 
We spent three days there with the Chefe Qui 
Lorencé Marquees, and then we parted, my worthy 
friend and his faithful band proceeding onward, on 
the route into the interior, and I returning to 
Loanda. I will send you the next opportunity a 
most gratifying letter I have since received from 
him, and give you some particulars as to his pro- 
ceedings and future intentions, route, &c., but just 

now I am very hard pressed for time. 

‘With this I enclose to Woodhead Mr. Living- 
ston’s last supplemental letter to Sir Roderick 
Murchison, containing the chart of his track from 
Sekeletu’s town, on the Sambese, to Cassenge ; 
but from Cassenge to Loanda his longitudes are 
only laid down in pencil, because he was too ill, 
after passing Cassenge, to take his lunars, &c., for 
longitude. He is now journeying through the 
whole of the interior of the province, devoting him- 
self entirely to his observations, and the result i3 to 
be sent home from Cassenge. He made me a copy 
of the chart he now sends to Sir Roderick. 

“T send you the Boletin, with the last number 
of Mr. Livingston’s ‘apartamentos,’ which have 
made quite a stir here. I have plenty to tell you 
of this worthy person yet—a truly noble specimen 
of mankind. May Heaven protect him! He was 
in rude health when we separated, determined 
to stop at no difficulties in reaching ‘ Quilimane,’ 
on the east coast.” 

Letter from E. Hammond, Esq., Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, to Dr. Shaw, the Secretary. 
“ Foreign-office, Dec. 30, 1854. 

‘*Sir,—I am directed by the Earl of Clarendon 
to transmit to you, to be laid before the President 
and Council of the Royal Geographical Society, 
the accompanying copies of a despatch and its 
enclosure from Lieutenant-Colonel Herman, her 
Majesty’s Consul at Tripoli, reporting that some 
slight hope may still be entertained that the report 
of Dr. Barth’s death is unfounded. 

‘*T am also directed to enclose to you a copy of 
a letter from Dr. Vogel, giving an account of the 
progress of the expedition under his command, 
together with eight papers, in original, containing 
astronomical, magnetic, and meteorological obser- 
vations.—TI am, sir, &c. 

(Signed) ‘* KE. HamMonp. 

“To the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society.” 

“Tripoli, Nov. 28, 1854. 

“My Lord,—I have the honour to transmit to 
your lordship the copy of a letter (12th August) 
which reached me yesterday from Mr. Church, of 
the Sappers and Miners, attached to the African 
mission, that throws considerable doubt upon the 
truth of the report of Dr. Barth’s death. 

‘*Tt is true that the death of the enterprising 
traveller, as reported by Dr. Vogel in his private 
letter to me of the 18th of July last, is formally 
announced in a letter to her Majesty from the 
Sultan of Bornon, which I have had the honour of 
transmitting to your lordship in a separate despatch ; 
that to myself ke has likewise repeated the same 
intelligence, supported by the concurring testimony 
of his kinsman, Hadj Hassen, who accompanied 
Dr. Vogel from Murzuk to Kuka. But it 
must be borne in mind that the Sultan, Hadj, 
and the doctor all derived their information from 
the selfsame source.. The pivot upon which the 








question of probability turns is, whether Dr. Barth 
had reached Sokotu, or not? On this point there 
is no precise information; but the report of the 
sheriff, who had just arrived at Kuka, leads to a 
conclusion in the negative. 

“‘Tn fact, it is inconceivable that one so skilled 
in African travel—aware, moreover, as he was, 
previous to leaving Timbuctu, that Dr. Vogel and 
his party were in Kuka or its immediate vicinity 
—having reached Sokotu in safety, should not 
immediately have despatched a courier from thence 
to announce his approaching arrival at Kuka, and 
thus secure, as far as depended upon himself, the 
junction of the two parties. So simple a precaution 
would at least have arrested any movement on the 
part of Dr. Vogel in an eccentric direction. 

‘‘On the other hand, after leaving Sokotu, if 
the report of his death at Meroda be unfounded, 
he must long ago have reached his base of supplies 
at Zinder, from whence we again ought to have 
heard from him, either through Ghadames or 
Murzuk. 

‘‘ Against this last hypothesis may be urged 
the possibility of his despatches having been inter- 
cepted by the predatory bands of the Tuariks, who for 
some time past have infested the roads between 
those two places and Zinder. 

‘Tt is certainly strange that the people of the 
great caravan which has just arrived from Kuka, 
many of whom came from the immediate vicinity 
of Meroda about a month after the period of Dr. 
Barth’s reported death, should have been ignorant 
of the event; and still more singular is it that none 
of his servants—unless, having plundered his bag- 
gage, they afterwards dispersed—should have 
arrived at Kuka to claim at least the large arrears 
of pay which Dr. Barth reported to me were due to 
them. 

“The mission of Dr. Vogel's servant to Meroda 
will, however, solve this problem; in the mean- 
time there exists a ray (a faint one, I grant) of hope 
that Dr. Barth may yet be restored to his friends 
and the world of science.—I have, &e. 

(Signed) “G, T. HERMAN, 

“To the Earl of Clarendon, &c,” 

“ Kuka, Aug. 12, 1854, 

‘Sir, —Knowing that Dr. Vogel has reported to 
you, in aletterofwhich Mr. Henry Warrington is the 
bearer, that he had received intelligence of the death 
of Dr. Barth, I have thought it my duty to commu- 
nicate to you the following piece of information, 
which I received this morning, and which, I am 
happy to say, still leaves a strong hope that all is 
well with Dr. Barth, and that the first information 
was false. 

‘* A sheriff belonging to a place near Timbuctu 
arr.:ved here on the 9th inst.; he says -he left 
Timbuctu about four months ago; that when he 
left, Dr. Barth was still there and quite well, but 
that he was going to leave in a short time for 
Kuka, and that he was getting letters from the 
Sultan of Timbuctu to the different Felatah chiefs, 
through whose country he would have to pass on 
his return to Kuka, and he thinks it likely that he 
is now on his journey to this place. 

“T am inclined to put more confidence in his 
than in the other report, as this sheriff is not giving 
his information for the sake of getting a present, 
for he is such a fanatic that he will not even see us 
unbelievers, but communicated this intelligence to 
an Arab, a friend of Dr. Barth, in Kuka. 

“But what makes me more inclined to doubt 
the report of his death is, that out of a large cara- 
van which has just arrived here from Kauno not 
one person has heard anything of the death of Dr. 
Barth, nor seen any of his servants, although some 
of them have come from places near Meroda, the 
place where Dr. Barth is reported to have died, and 
they left those places three weeks or a month after 
we heard the report of his death. But as Massoud, 
Dr. Vogel’s servant, left here on the 26th July to 
go to Kauno to make inquiry about Dr. Barth, I 
have great hopes that we shall soon hear for certain 
that he is alive and well. 

‘“We have not heard caging of Dr. Vogel 
since he left here on the 19th July, but we think 
it very likely that he is in Maudera. 
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‘*Mr. H. Warrington* leaves here to-morrow, 
and I am happy to say that we are all enjoying the 
blessing of good health. Hoping this will find you 
in the best health, I remain, &c. 


(Signed) “T. F, CHurcu. 
“To Lieut-Colonel Herman, Tripoli.” 


SratisticaL.— Dec. 18th.—The Right Hon. 
Holt Mackenzie, V.P., inthe chair. Lord Wharn- 
cliffe and seven other candidates were elected 
Fellows. ‘On the Statistical Position of Religious 
Bodies in England and Wales,’ By Horace Mann, 
Esq. The author founded his observations on the 
Census Returns of religious worship and education, 
the substantial correctness of which was maintained 
— course of a brief review of the objections 
which, in some quarters, had been urged against 
them, on the ground of prejudices hostile to the 
Church, supposed to have been entertained by the 
census authorities, and on the ground of exaggera- 
tion in their returns, supposed to have been made 
by the dissenters. Assuming the general accuracy 
of the Census Tables, the author proceeded to give 
as a basis for an estimate of the strength of the 
different communions statements of the number 
of churches, chapels, and sittings provided by each 
body, and of the number of persons who attended 
the various services on the 80th March, 1851. It 
was supposed that the total number of individuals 
who attended once on that Sunday was 7,261,032 ; 
of which number 3,773, 474 belonged to the Church 
of England, and 3,487,558 to other communions. 
But this number it was argued, applying only to 
one particular Sunday, could not be taken to 
represent the total number of persons who were in 
the habit of attending more or less constantly at 
public worship ; and of any addition to be made 
on this account, it was considered that the Church 
should receive the larger portion, inasmuch, as from 
whatever cause, her adherents were undoubtedly 
less regular in their attendance than dissenters. 
Of the considerable number who are constantly 
absent from public worship, it was thought that no 
distribution among the different bodies could be 
properly made by referring to any other signs of 
their connexion with particular communities. 
Alluding to the educational returns, it was pointed 
out that while the Church of England had fewer 
Sunday scholars by 497,255 than the dissenters, 
she had 671, 224 more day scholars ; and theidea was 
suggestedthat it was mainly through the influenceof 
the dissenting Sunday-school that so many of those 
who passed through Church day-schools were not 
retainedinher communion. It was shown, however, 
that the Church was rapidly increasing the number 
of her Sunday-schools; and that during the last 
twenty years upwards of 4700 had been established. 
A continuance of such efforts or of others with 
similar objects would, it was imagined, where com- 
bined with the virtual monoply of popular day- 
school education, produce in future years, very 
striking changes in the aspect of religious bodies. 
The author then referred to the position of the 
various bodies in different localities, showing that 
in fourteen counties (chiefly in Wales) the accommo- 
dation furnished by dissenters exceeded that fur- 
nished by the Church to the number of 773,352 
sittings ; but in all the other countries the Church 
had a majority, amounting in the aggregate to 
1,196,619 sittings. The author concluded by 
a reference to the rate at which the Church of 
England was progressing in the matter of church 
building, and showed that since 1801 she had 
built about 2700 churches, containing about a mil- 
lion of sittings, of which no fewer than 2194 
churches and 836,024 sittings were provided since 
1831. During the same interval the dissenters 
also made a large addition to their accommodation, 
but the data, it was thought, was not in their case 
sufficiently certain to determine the precise rate of 
increase. The paper was illustrated by a large 
diagram showing for each of the religious bodies 
the number of sittings; the attendance morning, 
afternoon, and evening: the estimated attendance 


* Whose.death has been since confirmed, 








at one or other of the services; the number of 
Sunday scholars and the number of day scholars. 
The paper led to a long discussion. 


R. S. or LireraturE.—Dec. 13th.—The Earl 
of Carlisle, President, in the chair. Mr. Hogg 
read a paper, in which he called attention to the 
assertion of M. de Saulcy, in his recent travels in 
the Holy Land, to the effect that the celebrated 
Egyptian inscriptions, at the Nahr-el-Kelb, near 
Beirft, were forgeries. Mr. Hogg stated that this 
assertion had been completely contradicted, by 
another well-known French traveller, the Comte 
de Bertou, and that, in consequence, M. de Saulcy 
had addressed a letter to the editor of the ‘ Athe- 
neum Frangais,’ in which he admits the existence 
of the inscriptions in question, and regrefs his pre- 
vious statement. M. de Bertou mentions the dis- 
covery, by himself, at Adloun, ofa stile, which he 
considers to be one of those referred to by Herodo- 
tus (ii. c. 106) commemorative of the march of Se- 
sostris. Mr. Vaux called attention to a discovery, 
by Mr. Isidore von Liwenstern, of the tomb of the 
last of the Palzologi, Constantine XIII., in the 
ruins of the monastery of Pantocrator, M. Léw- 
enstern will, at some future period, forward full 
particulars of this interesting discovery. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.— (On the effect of the recent 
Orders in Council, in res’ to our own Com- 
merce and that of Neutrals, by Alfred Wad- 
dilove, D.C.L.) 

— Chemical, 8 p.m, 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
Magnetism.) 

oo Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.— (Description of the 
Aqueduct of Roque-favour, near Marseilles, by 
G. Bennie.) 

— Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 pm.—(Mr. George Muir 
on the Smoke Nuisance considered Histo- 
rically, Morally, Scientifically, and Practically.) 

oe Geological, 8 p.m.—(1. Mr. E, Hopkins on the 
Vertical and Meridional Lamination of Primary 
Rocks, and on Cleavage Planes; showing that 
these Phenomena are due to some general cause; 
2. Mr. Odernheimer on the Geology of the 
Peel River Gold-district, Australia, Communi- 
cated by Sir R. Murchison, F.G.S.) 

— London Institution, 7 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m. — (Mr. W. B. Donne 
on English Literature.) . 

— Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione, 8 p.m. 

— Royal Academy, 8 p.m,—(Professor Cockerell on 
Architecture.) 

— Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Friday. — Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Professor Faraday 
on some points of Magnetic Philosophy.) 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m, 

_ — Institution, 3 p.m—(Dr. J. H, Gladstone on 
the Principles of Chemistry.) 


an inundation at Scone, which for power of word- 
painting M. Cabany says is finer than anything of 
the sort he ever read—ZIt is terribly real... .., 
He does not affirm the authenticity of the manu- 
script ; he merely relates how the manuscript came 
into his possession, with its history attached to it— 
and he leaves it to the critics and to the public to 
judge. M. Cabany says that ‘Moredun’ is so 
crammed with incident and dramatic interest that 
Alexander Dumas would have made fifty volumes 
of it, and he intends himself to put it, after publica- 
tion, into the hands of a dramaturge. M. Cabany 
encourages the supposition that it was thrown aside 
by Sir Walter as a rough framework of a story to 
be filled up with his usual elaboration at some future 
time. At all events, I think it looks like the work 
of a young hand. The scene is mostly laid in 
Scotland, in the neighbourhood of Perth, with 
episodes on the Border.—Paris Correspondent of 
the Leader. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*A Country Member’ of the British Archzxological Asso- 
ciation is reminded that the manifesto to which he objects 
does not emanate alone from Mr, Hugo, who appears, from 
the following letter, to be rather desirous, than not, of with 
drawing from the contest. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
* 57, > a van Street Within, 
“11th January, 1855. 

“ Sir,—I beg to thank you for your desire of reconciliation, 
to which there would be no objection, provided that a mate- 
rial guarantee were given for the future avoidance of the 
evils — which it has been our painful duty to contend. 

“T also beg to offer my cordial thanks to I slight ac- 
quaintance, but true friend,’ ‘A Country Member,’ for the 
kindness of his feelings to me, and the very flattering terms 
in which he is pleased to write of me. 

“ As for his opinion of what I ought to do, I beg to assure 
him that I agree with him entirely, and that my resignation 
was determined on for the very purpose of avoiding the 
continuance of ‘an unseemly and profitless secular contest.’ 
Any portion of a life is, in my opinion, far too valuable 
to be so wasted, and especially when the object on which it 
is expended is so little worthy of the sacrifice. 

“T may add that although I have not been ‘ co-operating 
with acknowledged enemies of the Association,’ who were 
not my friends _— to the commencement of the 
squabble, I have been earnestly desired by some of its ac- 
knowledged friends to prolong the bs cea of the question 
until the Annual Meeting in April, when it is probable that 
justice will be done to us, My sacred position, however, and 
my own private feelings, alike forbid my concurrence with 
such a scheme, is resignation, therefore, will be presented 
on the 24th inst, Iam, &e. “Tuomas Hugo.” 











PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


TORS. 

Thomas Hodgson. Esq. 

Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

C. Hampden Tarner, Esq.,F.R.8. 


Direc’ 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. 
John Davis, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R 8. 
Henry Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 

The Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 








VARIETIES. 


The Walter Scott Manuscript?—I decidedly 
believe M. Cabany to be of perfect good faith in 
the affair. With the most frank and obliging cour- 
tesy he enabled me to look over the manuscript of 
the first volume of ‘Moredun.’ The writing is 
small but easily legible, rapid, and without any 
decided character. As far as a hasty glance could 
satisfy me of the style, I could detect nothing 
grossly improbable. The dialogue here and there 
seemed vivid and strong, and a description of 
scenery from the top of Dunsinnan Hill was‘much 
in the manner of Sir Walter: the touches broad, 
and the same time careful, with, however, a certain 
something trivial in the general manner. There is 
a picturesque and animated conference between 
the Scotch and English kings more particularly in 
Sir Walter’s vein. On the whole, I could not be 
convinced, on so cursory a glance, that it might 
not be written by a dexterous imitator (I do not 
4 forger) of Sir Walter’s style, while all I saw of 

. Cabany certainly convinces me that he is a 
man of perfect sincerity, I may almost say naiveté, 
in the affair, and believes in his own story. He is 
Secretary to the Society of Archivists... .. I 
should not omit to mention a chapter describing 








Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 


BONUS. 
Four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the Profits are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
LOANS 


in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of Life. 


With Without 
Profits. Age.| Profits. 





With 


| Without | le 
Profits. 


Age.| Profits. 
15 £111 0 | £115 0 40 
20 1 13 10 | 119 3 50 
30 2 210 4 60 610! 


For Prospectuses and forms of proposal apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the Company’s agents. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1835.—Capitat, £500,900. 
Directors. 
William Butt*rworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis Rurroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

Cha:les Henry Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

An Annual BONUS is allowed to parties who have made Five 
Annual Payments on Policies taken out on the Profit Scale. That 
for the current year is 20 per cent. in reduction of the Premium. 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 

The extensive Assurance Business of the Agra and United Service 
Bank has been transferred to this Office, and the Society has Branch 
Establishments or at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, 


and Hong Kong. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
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pT AY LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet 

Street, London, December 28, 1854.—NOTICE is Hereby 
Given, thata GENERAL MEETING of PROPRIETORS of the 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY will be held at the Society’s 
Office, Fleet Street, London, on FRIDAY, the 2nd of February 
next, at 12 o’clock at noon precisely, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Society’s Deed of Settlement, for the purpose of receiving the 
Auditor’s Annual Report of the Accounts of the Society up to the 
$ist December, 1854; to elect two Directors in the room of Thomas 
Clarke, Esq., dece: » and Edward Lawford, Esq., who has dis- 
qualified ; and for general purposes. 


The Director to be chosen in the room of Thomas Clarke, Esq., 
will remain in office until 24th June, 1855 ; the Director to be chosen 
in the room of Edward Lawford, Esq., will remain in office until 
24th June, 1856. By order of the Directors, 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 





[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820. 
SAMUEL HIBBERT, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


The Scare or Premiums adopted by this Office will be found of a 
very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

Four: Firras, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year,and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 


One-Tuirp of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, 
for the whole term of. Jife, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience; or the Directors will lend sums of 
£50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Securiry.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company are 
protected by its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which nearly 
£140,000 is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 
Societies. 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Statement :-— 


On the 3lst October, 1853, the sums Assured 
including Bonus added, amountedto . . 


£2,509,000 
The Premium Fundtomorethan .... - 800,000 
And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 


Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 
reduced rates 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





Qcorrish EQUITABLE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
INSTITUTED 1831. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charters, and Special Act of Parliament.) 
Head Ofice—Edinburgh: 26, St. Andrew Square. 
London: 126, Bishopsgate Street, Corahill. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
isan Institution peculiarly adapted to afford Provision for Families. 
It was established in the year 1831, upon the principle of MUTUAL 
CONTRIBUTION, the Surplus or Profit being wholly divisible 
among the Members; and the Additions which have been made to 
Policies at the Periodical Investigations of the Society afford satis- 
factory evidence of the prosperity of the Institution, and the great 
advantages derived by its Members. The following Examples 
exhibit the Additions already made :— 


A Policy for £1009, opened in 1832, is now increas-d to £1523 &s. 

A Policy for £1000, opened in 1836, is now increased to 
£1421 16s. 10d. 

A Policy for £1000, opened in 1840, is now increased to 
£1310 128. 7d. 

The Profits are ascertained and divided triennially among Poli- 
cies of more than five years’ duration. 

The Annual Revenue is upwards of £150,000. 

The Amount of Assurances in force is upwards of Four Millions 
and a Quarter sterling. 

The Amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members 
exceeds £600,000 sterling. 

The Total Amount of Vested Additions allocated to Policies 
exceeds £60,000. 

he Accumulated Fund is upwards of £830,000. 


Loans granted to Members to the extent of the office value of . 


their Policies. 
Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and all infor- 
mation, may be had on application at any of the Society’s offices, 


in town or country. 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
W. COOK, Agent, 126, Bishopsgate Street, 
January, 1855. London. 


LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS. 


BARNES—Whitbread, Edward, Stationer. 
BATTERSEA—Buckmaster, J. C., New-road, St. John’s-hill. 
BRIXTON—Price, J. M., Chemist, 3, Loughborough-place. 
CLAPHAM—Balls, Charles, Scientific and Literary Institution. 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD EAST—Newton, J., 6, Grosvenor-street. 
DE BEAUVOIR TOWN—Pettifer, E. H., Chemist, 6, South- 
gate-road. 
HACKNEY—Steib, Richard, jun., 2, Denmark-place. 
ISLINGTON—Innes, Robert, Common Agent, 36, Gibson-square. 
pRENTISH-TOWN—Garton, Henry, Chemist, 2, Commercial- 


LAMBETH—Roffey, Thomas, Solicitor, 59, Walcot-place East. 
MILE-END—Sharp, George, 3, Ireland-row. 
PIMLICO—Carrack, James, Chemist, 46, Churton-street. 
PUTNEY—Stewart, John, High-street. 
STRATFORD—M‘Cash, William, Baker. 

SYDENHAM—Daws, Thomas, House Agent. 
WALWORTH—Tuarner, W. St. John, House Agent. 
WANDSWORTH—Brooks, Charles, Chemist. 
WHITECHAPEL-ROAD—Nicholson, James, 7, Mount-place. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT. 
ATIONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 


ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Juty at the Head Office 
in London, and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

TETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 
on application. 





LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
— possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


LASS SHADES FOR THE PRESERVA- 

TION OF ALL ARTICLES INJURED BY EXPOSURE, 

at H. HETLEY’S Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 13, Wigmore 

Street, Cavendish Square. Estimates and prices of all descriptions 
of glass for glazing forwarded free. 








OCOA, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily, so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed, and the whole prepara- 
bay — grateful to the weakest digestion. Une pound packet, 
Ss. 6 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
$2, Old Broad Street, City. 

In regard to purity, see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 

Conimission in the “‘ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 

TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the Du- 
rability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have 
pleasure in giving publicity to the following letter:—FROM SIR 
RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.— 
Second Testimonial.—“ In reply to your letier, received this morn- 
ing, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can 
state, with much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders 
and other persons have late!y examined it, and there is not the 
least apparent difference since the first laying down, now several 
years ; and I am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the 
houses that are being erected here.” 

N.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 

Gutta Percha Tubing, Driving Bands, Sheet, Insulated Telegraph 
Wire, Battery Cells, Chemical Vessels, Skates, Bowls, Buckets, 
with numerous Ornamental and Useful Articles Manufactured by 
the GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, Wharf 
Road, City Road, London, and Sold by their Wholesale Dealers, in 
Town and Country. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—The most appro- 
priate offerings for this Season of Festivity are those which 
tend to the promoiion of Health and Personal Attraction: none can 
be more acceptable than 
ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, ‘ 
For imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair and sustaining it 
in decorative charm. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek and a delicacy and softness 
to the Hands, Arms, and Neck ; and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like whiteness, and renders the 
Breath sweet and pure. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use 
by Rank and Fashion, and the universally-known efficacy of these 
articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Beware of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS !! 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk Place, Pall 
Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of hearing gua- 
ranteed, without the use of ear-trumpets, instruments, or causing 
one moment’s inconvenience to the most aged or nervous sufferer. 
Dr. HOGHTON’S new and extraordinary discovery, by one con- 
sultation enables deaf persons of either sex to hear immediately 
with perfect ease the lowest whisper, and magically removes all 
singing in the ears. Hospital and private testimonials, and certi- 
ficates from the most eminent Physicians and Surgeons in England, 
in whose presence deaf persons have been cured, and many hun- 
dreds of private patients cured, can be seen or referred to. Hours 
of consultation Eleven till Four every day. Francis Robert Hogh- 
ton, Member of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 2, 
1845; Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Company, April 30, 1846. 


Just Published, 
SELF-CURE of DEAFNESS, for Country 


Patients; a stop to empiricism, quackery and exorbitant fees, sent 
on receipt of seven stamps, free. Examination free. 9, Suffolk 
Place, Pall Mall. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS an_ incomparable 
MEDICINE for the CURE of BILE and INDIGESTION.— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. James Henshall, of Ashton-under- 
Lyme, dated June 28, 1854:-‘‘ To Professor Holloway. Sir,—I 
was for a considerable period afflicted with indigestion, attended 
with frequent sickness, loss of appetite, giddiness, headache, drow- 
siness, and dimness of sight, together with generally disorganized 
constitution, which defied the effects of a variety of reputed medi- 
cines, and deriving no benefit from them whatever, I ccmmenced 
taking your Pills, and am bound in gratitude to confess that they 
have been the sole means of curing me,as I now enjoy perfect 
health.”—Sold py all Vendors of Medicine, and at Pro! r Hol- 

















loway’s Establ: its, 224, Strand, London; and 60, Maiden 
Lane, New York. 





DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS; PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL MEN 
AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SOME DIS- 
EASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTINE WASTING, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS—Effecting a Cure or alleviating Suffering much more 
rapidly than any other kind. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM 
The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
Professor at the University of London, Author of ‘‘ The Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &c., &e. 

“ My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had 
the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were interested 
commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting that the Author of 
the best analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil 
should himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine. 

“T feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil of which 
you gave me a sample; because I know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest 
authority on the subject. 

“T can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of 
responding to your application. The oil which you gave me was 
of the very finest quality, whether idered with refi to 
its colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and I am satisfied that 
for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procured. 

“With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear 
Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 


* (Signed) JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
“ Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1851, 
“To Dr. De Jongh.” 


Sold, Wholesale and Retail, in Bottles Labelled with Dr. De 
Jongh’s Stamp and Signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, 
Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the 
British Possessions, and may be obtained from respectable Che- 
mists and Druggists in town and country, at the following 
prices :— 
Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 43. 9d.; 
Quarts (49 ounces), 9s.—-IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
*,* Four Half-pint Bottles forwarded, Carriage Paid, to any part 
of Engiand, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 








At MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 4, LEADENHALL STREET, London, are exhibited 
the finest specimens of British Manufactures, in Dressing cases, 
Workboxes, Writing cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of 
utility or luxury, suitable for presentation. A separate depart- 
ment for Papier Maché Manuf: and Bagatelle-tables. Table 
Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c., as usual. 
Shipping Orders executed for Merchants and Captains. An exten- 
sive assortment of superior Hair and other Brushes for the Toilet. 








NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


FRAMPTON'S PILL of HEALTH effectually 


removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 
&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price 1s. 1}d. per box. 


Blas GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful ege, 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that “‘ Tuomas Provr, 
229,Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 
Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas} scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
pelling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
sores on the face and bieast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s. 6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths 11s. 


° . 
OLES’S ALGA MARINA is the Concen- 
trated Essence of the Sea-weed, containing in a highly con- 
densed form all the virtues of those plants, to which medical au- 
thorities ascribe the principal benefits derivable from a residence 
by the Sea. It affords speedy relief and a certain cure in all cases 
of Acute or Chronic Rh i Rh ic Gout, Ni Igia, 
and other pains in the limbs and joints. It is now rapidly super- 
seding all other external remedies in cases of Weal , Relaxa- 
tion, Contraction, Paralysis, Stiffness, Deformities, Swellings, 
Tumours, Scrofulous Diseases, and [the Malformations of Rickety 
or Radly-nursed Children ; and in all cases where friction is recom- 
mended, it will greatly increase its good effects. Sold in boties, 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, by T. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, and a!l Chemists. 
*,* All sufferers read the 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 





This Day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 
f LITTLE DUKE;; or, Richard the Fear- 


less. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” With 
Tilustrations by J. B. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


REY. R. W. MORGAN AND THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH. 
This day, price 1s., by post ls. 4d. 


CRON DENUE and STATEMENT of 

FACTS relative to the above Case. By the Rev. R. W. 

MORGAN, P.C., Tregynon, Montgomeryshire. 

London: Robert Hardwicke, 26, Duke Street, Piccadilly, and all 
Booksellers. 





NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED DURING THE 
PRESENT MONTH. 


~_—_— 


I. 


N EMOIRS of the COURT of ENGLAND 

under the STUARTS, Including the Prot:ctorate. By 
JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. New and Revised Edition. Vol. I. 
C, 7 





In handsome imperial a thirty coloured plate:, price 
3 16s. 


, he RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA. With Drawings and Descriptions made on 
the spot. By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. Edited by Sir 
W. J. Hooxer, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NEY GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
A GREEK-ENG., and ENG.-GREEK LEXICON, with 
Addenda and Critical Remarks on various Passages in the Classic 
Authors and the New Testament, and an Appendix of Scientific 
Terms; also a Short System of Prosody and Two Dissertations. 
By PROFESSOR DUNBAR. Published at £2 2s., reduced to 
£i les. 

Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Stewart. London. Simpkin, Mar- 

shall, and Co. 








PETER PARLEY'S TALES ABOUT EUROPE, ASIA, &c. 

In one large pocket volume, embellished with  illustra- 
tions and maps engraved on stcel, a new edition, with great 
additions, price 5s., in cloth, and gilt edges, 


ETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT EU- 
ROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, AND OCEANIA. 
*,* “The design of this work is to convey, by conversational 
remarks, a knowledge of Geography and History: it is interspersed 
with personal adventures, and adapted to the taste and knowledge 
of children. The author never fails to win attention and raise 
curiosity ; he then uses such familiar terms in idee plig § it, that 
the rudiments of Geography are insensibly impressed on the mind, 
and science is rendered a pleasing study.” 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 








Just published, second edition, enlarged, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 


Nees: or, Casual Thoughts and Suggestions. 
Second Series. By B. DOCKRAY. 
“ Defiuit, incerto lapidosus murmure, rivus ; 
Saepe, sed exiguis haustibus, inde bibes. 
EGERIA est, que prebet aquas, dea grata Cameenis : 
Ila Numz conjux consiliumque fuit.”— 
Ovi, Fastor, Lib. iii., 273. 
“ Est certe casus aliquis, non minus in cogitationibus, quam in 
operious et factis."—Bacon, Novum Organum. . 
London: W. and F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


Janvany 13th, 1855. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES on Sale at 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 187 (December, 1853) and 

following Numbers, each......++e-+e+scsveecseee-erees 
Previous Numbers, from June, 1849 

EDINBURGH - aangmeee i No. 201 (January, 1854) and fol- 
1 Numbers, each......- ssse ceeseces eesceernce 
era * Previous Numbers, from Jan. 1850 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW (New Series), Nos. 1 to 12, per 


TUMDEL ..6- scevrerrseces eee tees 


. 
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The Get... .-sccccceccvccerers ores 
NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 40 (February, 1854) and 
following Numbers, each ....- 
Previous 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 37 (January, 1854) 
and followihg Numbers, cach .... ...6.s+-e0+ seeeres 
Previous Numbers, from Jan. 1850 
BLACKWOOD’S, FRASER’S, and BENTLEY'S MAGA- 
ZINES, 1853, per set.... 
per number . 
1854, per set........ 
per number...... 


Many of the Numbers are out of Print—an early application is 
therefore recommended. 
*,° A List of Books on sale at reduced prices may be obtained on 
application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London. 


A SUPPLEMENT, Gratis, 
THE WEEKLY DISPATCH, 


EVERY WEEK UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 


The unexampled interest which hes to every incident con- 
nected with the operations of the Allied Armies in the East has de- 
termined the Proprictors of the Weekly Dispatch to devote a 
greater space to the intelligence from the seat of war than the or- 
dinary limits of this, the largest newspaper published, could pos- 
sibly afford, and, with the view of giving the amplest details, they 
have resolved upon the issue of a 

SERIES OF SUPPLEMENTS, GRATIS, 
which will include every particular of interest connected with the 
Siege and decision of the contest at Sebastopol, and will be con- 
tinued whenever d ded by the prog of the Campaig 

By the publication of these Supplements the portion of the paper 

ly devoted to incidents of domestic and political importance 
will be reserved intact, and the engrossing subject of the War will 
receive the fullest and most varied illustration. 
A SUPPLEMENT WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 
SUNDAY NEXT (GRATIS), 
AND ON EVERY SsUCUREDINS WEEK UNTIL FURTHER 
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Orders 


be given to all Newsvendors in town and country; 
and to the » at the Dispatch 


Office, 139, Fleet Street. 


( p in Three) in Crown Post &yo, beautifully printed and 
bound, with an Illustration. 6s. (Now Ready. 


“ A portable duodecimo of almost 500 pages rationally printed, 
so that euch page contains its fair burden of matter, not indulging 
too much nor yet in the least wearying the reader's eyes. There 
is a steel-plate portrait of James I. very characteristic, and the 
getting up of the whole volume is quite unexceptionable.”—Ex- 
AMINER. 

It, 


HISTORY of MODERN ITALY, from the 
First French Revolution to 1650. By RICHARD HEBER 
WRIGHTSON. Two Vols. Post Svo, 


iit, 


Woe beyond the EARTH. By MON- 
TAGU LYON PHILLIPS. Small Svo. 


Iv. 


SPEN COURT, and Who. LOST and Who 
WON it. <A Tale of our own Time. By SHIRLEY 
BROOKS, Author of “ Miss Violet and her Offers.” Three Vols. 


v. 


NHE STEPSON. A Domestic Romance of the 
Present Day. By F.N. DYER. Two Vols. 12s. 
(Published this Day. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Just Published, Price Six Shillings, 


I ITERARY PAPERS by the Late Professor 
4 EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S. Selected from his Writings in 
the “‘ Literary Gazette.” With a Portrait and Brief Memoir. 


ContEnts.—1. Life-Development, Geology an@ Religion. 2. 
Turkey and the East. 3. England and her Surveying Expeditions. 
4. The Blunders of Pseudo-Philosophers. 5. Whal- men and the 
Whale. 6. The British Museum andits Wonders. 7. Scicnce and 
Sport in Scandinavia, 8. Sketches of Travel in America. 9. Hi- 
malaya and the Tea Countries. 10+The Salt Lake and the Mor- 
monites. 11. The Naturalist Abroad and at Home. 12. The 
Plants of the Sca. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY ACHETA. 
With numerous Engravings, 12mo, Price 5s. 


N ARCH WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS: 
Being Notes and Notions on a few Created Things. By the 
Author of “ Episodes of Insect Life.” 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden. 


HOM’S IRISH ALMANAC and OFFICIAL 
DIRECTORY for 1855 is now published. All the materials 
of which this publication is composed are collected from the most 
direct and authentic sources expressly for this work, which con- 
tains, together with other information:—A State and Official 
Directory fur Great Britain and the Colonies.—The Statistics of 
Ireland: Population, Revenue, Expenditure, Commerce, Agricul- 
tare, Manufactures, Fisheries, Education, Crime, Valuation of 
Property, Banks, Poor-Law Unions, Emigration, Railways, &c.— 
Irish Peerage and Baronetage Directory.—Government Offices’ 
Directory.— University. Scientific and Literary Directory.—Eccle- 
siastical Directory: List of the Clergy of the Established Church, 
the Roman Catholic Church, the Presbyterian Bodies, &c., revised 
by the highest Ecclesiastical Authorities—County and Borough 
Directory: Lists of Lieutenants, Deputy Lieutenants, Magistrates, 
and Official Authorities: with statistical information, and a Gene- 
ral Index to the Lieutenancy and Magistracy of Ireland. 


Longman and Co., Paternoster Row, London; A. and C. Black, 
Edinburgh ; Alex. Thom and Sons, 87, Abbey Street, Dublin. 








ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, AND OTHER WORKS, 
By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 


YHE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the 
addition of Notes, and also of the ACCENTS and QUANTITY; 
with a New Version of all the Latin Rutcs and Examples. By 
T. W.C. EDWARDS, M.A. 27th Edition, revised. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
cloth. Also, 


EDWARDS’ ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, 
with the STRESS and QUANTITIES correctly marked. lith 
Edition. 12mo, 1s. cloth. 


EDWARDS’ LATIN DELECTUS; or, First 
Lessons in Construing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton 
Latin Grammar; with all the ACCENTS and QUANTITIES 
marked. 11th Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. A KEY to ditto, 
12mo, 4s. cloth. 


EDWARDS’ SENTENTIZA SELECT; or, 
Select Latin Sentences for progressive Lessons in Latin Construing. 
3rd Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d.cloth. A KEY to ditto, 4s. cloth. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


PABLEY's GEOGRAPHY. In one volume, 
Ti d with engravings, and 13 maps engraved 
on steel, price, bound in cloth, 3s. 6¢.,A GRAMMAR of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, by PETER PARLEY, Author of “ Tales about 
Europe, Asia, &c.” 

London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 
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This day is published, 8vo, 4s. cloth, 


N ISSIONS IN SOUTH INDIA, Visited and 
Described by the Rev. JOSEPH MULLINS, Missio: 
of the London Missionary Society in Calcutta. s “" 
London: W. H. Dalton, Cockspur Street. 








Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 
MISCELLANTES : Critical, Imaginative, and 
i rp ig to “Blackwood's Magazine.” By 
SA} E. y. EN, D.C.L., F.R.S., of the Inner Temp 
of her Majesty's Counsel. ‘ a» or 

William Biackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





“Should be the constant companion of every Christian.” 
BEAUTIFUL PRESENT. 


(THE CHRISTIAN AT HOME: Reflections 


_ in Prose and Verse. To soothe the Mourner, to comfort the 
Afflicted, to instruct the Christian, these pages are written. Price 
2s.; free by post for 30 postage-stamps. 

Lordon: Robert Fowles, 15, ee Street, New North 
toad, 





Just published, in crown — price 10s, 6d. cloth, the Second 
ti f 


(THE QUIET HEART. By the Author of 
“ Katie Stewart.” 
William Blackwood and Soas, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


(THE RURAL ECONOMY of ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. By LEONCE DE LA. 
VERGNE. Translated from the French. With Notes by a 
Scottish Farmer. 
_ “In fact, when we consider the fulness of matter, the variety of 
information, the importance of the subject, and the vigour and 
picturesqueness with which the whole is presented to the reader, 
“The Rural Economy of England’ may be pronounced one of the 
best works on the philosophy of agriculture and of agricul ural 
political economy that has appeared.”—Srrcrator. 


William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THE SEAT OF WAR. 
COLNAGHI’S AUTHENTIC SERIES. 
Now Ready, the First Part of 


N R. WILLIAM SIMPSON’S WORK, from 
Drawings taken in the CRIMEA (where he is now re: iding) 
by permission of the Commander-in- Chief. Price 12s., cr Co- 
loured, 20s. Executed in'the best style of Tinted Lithography. To 
Non-subscribers lis. and 24s. 
ConTENTS :—~ 

The Cavalry Affair of the Heights of Pulganak, 19th September, 
1854; Balaklava, looking towards the Sea; the Gale off tlie Port 
of Balaklava, 14th November, 1854—The of “‘ The Prince ;” 
Sebastopol, from the Rear of the English Batteries. 

: Contents oF Parr II. 

The Heavy Cavalry Charge, 25th October, 1854—The Light 
Cavalry Charge, 25th October, 1854—Lord Raglan's Quarters at 
Khutor Karagatch—A General View of the Country before Sebas: 
topol. For Prospectus apply to any Book or Frint Seller. 

Paul and Dominic Colnaghi and Co., 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, 

Publishers to Her Majesty. 





NEW WORK BY FANNY FERN. 
Just ready, price 2s., with a Frontispiece and Title by Birket 
Foster, 


UTH HALL; a Domestic Story of the Present 
Day. By FANNY FERN. 

“This story is exciting great interest here, being Fanny Fern's 
first attempt at a long story. It is also thought, by some, to be 
the story of her own early life. Some of the scenes are delineated 
with touching pathos, others display the vigorous flashes of satire 
so natural to her when vice or meanness fall under her lash."— 
New Yorx CorresPponDEnNtT. 

London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row; and 
Wm. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. ’ 





Just published, price 15s. : 


IF BANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH 
ACADEMY, Vol. XXII., Part V., to complete the Science 
Part of this Volume, containing the following Articles :— 


No. XIII. On the Lifting Power of the Electro-Magnet. Partl. 
By the v. T. R. Rozrnson, D.D. 

No. XIV. On the Chemical Examination of Antiquities, from 
the Royal Irish Academy Museum. By J. W. 
Matter, Ph.D. 

No. XV. On the Properties of Inextensible Surfaces. By the 
Rey. Joun H. Jetter. 

No. XVI. On the Attraction of ENipsoids, with a new Demon- 
stration of Clairaut’s Theorem ; being an Account 
of the late Professor MacCuttacu’s Lectures on 
those Subjects. Compiled by GrorcEe Jomnstox 
Attuan, LL.D. 

No. XVII. Notice of the British Earthquake of November 9, 
1852. By Ropert Mater, Esq., C.E. 
No. XVIII. Notes on the Meteorology of Ireiand, deduced from 
the Observations made in the year 1851, under the 
Direction of the Royal Irish Academy. By the 
Rev. Humpnrey Lioyp, D.D. 

No. XIX. On the Lifting Power of the Electro - Magnet. 
Part II. Temperature Correction; Effects of 
Spirals and Helices. By the Rev. T. R. Rosty- 


son, D.D. 
No. XX. Some “Account of the Marine Betany of the Colony 
of Western Australia. By W. H. Hanvey, M.D. 
Dublin: Academy House, and Hodges and Smith, 104, Grafton 
Street. London: T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bend Strect; and 
Barthes and Lowell, !14, Great Marlborough Street. 
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London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of M 
Savill and Edwards, No. 4; Chandos Street, Covent 
aforesaid), and published by him at his Office, 5, Henritt® 
Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, January 12, 1855, 1s 
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